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CHRISTMAS CELEBRA- f——— 
TIONS. 160 pages. 30 cents. |) = 
Exceptionally good material is in- } 
cluded in this collection. Seventy 
4 recitations, thirty-five quotations, 
f4 ten songs, three drills, four tab- 
(gee) leaux, and fifteen dialogues and 
He) exercises. A very good book. 


*| THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS 
| DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
P4175 pages.. 30 cents. Original 
“4 and clever dialogues and plays ia 
4 for children of all ages. Some of |} ¢ 
My the dialogues are in verse and a No 
. ~ few of the plays are interspersed * 
with music. Really an excellent entertainment book in every way. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. By Miriam Wilson. 15 cents. 
An exceptionally good two-act play. Seven characters. A grouchy 
old bachelor doesn’t believe in Christmas until The Spirit of Christmas 
breathes on his glasses while he sleeps. When he awakes he sees every- 
thing in a different light. This is a real Christmas play. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. A complete 
edition of the most popular Christmas story ever written. Portrait 
and notes. Lor pages. Paper, 12cents. Abridgededition, 5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. For third grade. The Story of Santa 
Claus, Grandpa’s Christmas Story, The Bird’s Christmas Dinner, The 
Old Gobbler’s Christmas, etc. Illustrated. 32 pages. 5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. 111 large pages. 30 cents. 
Excellent entertainments for primary and intermediate grades. Full- 
page pictures showing costumes of the children of France, Russia, 
Italy, etc. Music, pictures of Christ and the Madonna, recitations, and 
descriptions of how Christmas is observed in other countries. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL 
DAYS. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
For Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Illustrated. 160 pages. Cloth, 6ocents 
This book gives us stories of the Indians, 
and the dark days of Salem witchcraft — 
all with happy endings. The stories of 
“The Flag of 
Their Regiment”’; 
“Dick, the Youn- 
gest Soldier”; and 
“TheStar Lady” 
_—the story of 
Betsy Ross and the making of the first 
American Flag — are of strong patriotic in- 
spiration. Stories that really happened to 
real people. Let the boys and girls of to-day 
read of the patriotic boys and girls of other 
days! An excellent gift book this year! 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 8B 
Edward Everett Hale. For sixth,seventh and eight 
des. 64 pages. Cloth, 25 cents. Paper, 12 cents. 
You cannot find a more appropriate book for use in 
your classes to-day. Every boy and girl should read this 
story now. Will yours? 
ON BIARD A U.S. BATTLESHIP. By M. Jj. 
Codd. For fifth, sixth and seventh grades. Illustrated. 
207 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. A complete account of 
the cruise of our = fleet from Hampton Roads to 
San Francisco told by two boys who took the trip. They 
tell of the construction and management of a battleship, 
and of the life of the sailors. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. By E S. Ellis. 
Illustrated. For fifth, sixth and seventh grades. 240 
pages. Cloth, 40 cents. The lives of all our Presi- 
dents, from Washington to Wilson. There is no other 
source from which can be gained a clearer conception of 
our government and the lives of our great men. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. 372 lar es. Paper, 10 
cents. The Star Spangled Some , Ps Dixie 
Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean, Tenting on the Old 
Cam 2 ag Cae ss a 
Dood ,. Marc ro! Georgia, tt Ty 
of F; The Marseillaise, etc. 
AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. For fourth and 
fifth grades. The lives of Dewey, Perry, Jones and 
cents. 
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STORIES OF SEVENTY-SIX. For third and Ne. 100 
ag ee eg LB ee TONE-O-PHON E 
Ride, Washington, Story of , and the 

Fourth of July. Illustrated. $2 pages. 5 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


With the country at war boys and girls should read 
books that will strengthen their patriotism 
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—» THE NEW CHRISTMAS f—— 

4 BOOK. 160 pages. Paper, 30 [| 
cents. A newandexcellent book, | 
containing 53 recitations, 8 dia- 
logues and exercises, 5 drills, 15 
songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, [/# 
23 quotations, and A _ Living } 
Christmas -Magazine, a series of fF 
tableaux, verse and prose readings } 
illustrating the contents of the 
Christmas number of a magazine, 
each character or group of charac- 
“ters représenting a page. For all 
grades. Your entertainment can’t {7 
fail if you use this-book. 
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CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. ByK. W. Davis. 15 cents. 
A fine entertainment in prose and verse for any number of children. 
Time, thirty minutes. In a dream a little girl spends Christmas with 
Mother Goose and her well-known characters. The familiar rhymes 
are introduced with simple music, scenery and costumes. 

THE DECEMBER PRIMARY PLAN BOOK. By Marian M. 
George. Complete outlines, plans and material for your daily work 
in every subject.. Special attention to Christmas. Illustrated. 128 
pages. 25 cents. Complete set, one for each school month, paper 
bound, $2.50. Cloth, $5.00. 

THE DECEMBER INTERMEDIATE PLAN BOOK. 
Similar to the Primary Set. Prices the same. There are no better 
books published. Send your order in now! 


THE COMING OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. For third grade. 
The coming of Christ and the first Christmas. [IIlustrated.. 32 
pages... 5 cents. Ask for our complete list of 5 cent classics. 
CHRISTMAS GEMS. 112 pages. 25 cents. One hundred read- 
ings and recitations exceptionally well written. A very good book. 





AMERICAN HEROES FROM HIS- 
TORY. ByI.N.McFee. For fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades. Illustrated. 262 pages. 
Cloth, 60 cents. Invest history with the 
magic of the personal element, and it charms 
at once. This book describes the deeds of 
many heroes who were instrumental in build- 
—— ing our great nation. 
An excellent book in 
every way. It should 
in every school 

in the country! 


THE TONE-O-PHONE 














Our Special 
Price.... : eee Sh nei cote chee $54.00 
Manufacturer’s Price...... $100.00 





te 


A Christmas Gift to Your School 


_ The profits from your entertainments can be invested 
in no better way than in the purchase of aTone-O-Phone. 
It plays all makes of disc. records, Victor, Columbia, 
m and Pathe. Each machine is equipped with two 
ata points for Edison and Pathe records and two 
undred needles for Victor and Columbia records. Other 
models are displayed in our: Catalogue of School Equip- 
ment. 

No. 100 Dimensions: 46 inches high, 20} inchesdeep, 
21 inches widé, 12-inch turntable, double spring worm 
gear motor (can be wound while playing), speed in- 
dicator and regulator, tone modifier. arts highly 
nickel plated. Finished in mahogany, golden oak or 
fumed oak. Mahogany furnished unless otherwise 
— Shipping weight, 140 Ibs. Express or freight 
extra. 

OE MEER? 5 650 eve cain daweuren aves $100.00 


= ata $54.00 
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Mailed Without Charge 


Catalogue of Educational Books 
Catalogue of School Equipment 


CHICAGO 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Beautiful. Inexpensive. Acceptable. - Suitable for All Ages 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Teach the Christmas Story With Them 





SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL DECEMBER 25, 1917 
Good Only With This Coupon—1917 Christmas Set 








Send a dollar 
Remember! 





Madonna and Child 
| ber of sets. 


We have selected 100 of the Cent-and-a-Half Size Perry Pictures, 54% by 8.— 
A choice collection. It contains some of the world’s most famous pictures. You 
cannot fail to be delighted with it. J : +g) 

From it you can make four beautiful Christmas Gifts of 25 pictures each. 
It will make a choice gift for your school. 

SPECIAL OFFER; Until December 25, 1917—not a day beyond that 
date—we will send this set for $1.00 (instead of $1.50) and this coupon. 
aa Absolutely no change will be made in this set. 

biti or money order with this coupon. 
This set always costs $1.50. 


Tell your friends of this offer. With this one coupon we will send any num- 


(Cut on the black lines.) 





You save 50 cents. 
Madonna and Chiid.—Sichel. 








DO YOU REALIZE THAT THESE GEMS OF ART COST ONLY 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x34. For 50ormore, 
Bird Picturesin Natural Colors. Size 7x9— 
Two Cents each for 13 or more. 





LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Size 22 x 28, including the margin. 


For 20 on More. 
Size 54% x8. 


Larger, Eight Cent Size, 10x12 For 5 or more. 
Send 40 cents for the 2 pictures shown here in this 
10 x 12 size, and 3 others. 


Send 30 cents for 
Bietenian. 20 Art Subjects, 
2250 SUBJECTS. or 20 Madonnas, 
or 20 for children, 


or 20 kittens, etc. 
or 20 Pilgrim Pictures. 
each 54% x 8. 


Price: 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. 


Send 90 cents for Madonna and Child, by Sichel, or for Sir Galahad, or the Angelus. 


. 





ictures. 


Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also other famous vm 


a beautiful Madonna picture for a Christmas Gift. ORDER T 
busy at this season of the year. 





Give each pupil 
We are very 


Our beautiful 64-page catalogue of 1600 minia- 
Catalogues ture illustrations, 2 pictures and a bird picture 
in colors, for a dime. 


[Please do not send for the catalogue without enclosing the dime.} 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


psaanpiey fass ey 34101 Gf 541M seuysiaq)|D a0] 



















Unconscious but Expressive Reading by little 
Children is quickly obtainable by Using 


THE PLAY METHOD 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, now so universally 
in demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. 
Pratt-Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers for a 
score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 

Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly ‘‘A World for Little Actors,” who, both in 
reading and acting, impersonate the characters of the story and 
the play, and thus readily cure so many of the worst ills to which 
the reading class is heir. 

Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 
It is well to recognize the child’s liking for impersonation. 
These little dialogues answer admirably this demand of childhood. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


DIALOGUE READER—PLAYING SCHOOL 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratr—CHADWICcK. 





., This is a book for Youngest Readers, but quite as pleasing and 


instructive for both old and young. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 
They are all brimming over with helpful suggestions for social 
betterment among the little folks, and really constitute an excel- 


t series of moral lessons, and yet affording an unusually fine 
drill in oral expression. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicage San Francisco 





A NEW SERIES— THREE BOOKS 


Hamilton’s 
Standard Arithmetics 


Teaching Only the Arithmetic 
Useful in Everyday Life 


STRONG POINTS: 


The interesting Number Games 
and Motivated Drills in Book 
One start the pupil in the 
Fright way. 


Each new subject is given a 
preliminary simple treatment. 


The simple, practical construc- 
tive work gives play to the child’s 
self-activity and cultivates his 
sense of observation. 


FOUR: The oral tests for accuracy and 
speed, the thorough written 
drills and the frequent reviews 
train the pupil to meet the 
exacting demands of modern 
business. 











American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS | 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain. 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions, 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A collection 
of recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
* storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
. age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 





HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


JOLLY DIALOGUES. By Willis N. Bugbee. A collection of new 
and original dialogues for children of five to fifteen. They are casy 
to do and humorous. Costumes and scenery, when necessary, very 
simple. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
This book contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter 
holidays and birthdays, programs for parties for this trying season 
A the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. Paper binding, 

cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


_ Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Panto- 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper mimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, 
binding, 15 cents. Christmas etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
Entertainments binding, 25 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 
Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
‘cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 

opular authors. For children of twelve years, 
aper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


simple. 





By Alice M. Kellogg. A 
book that is new and quaint. 
Contains a collection of 
prose and poetic selections, 
carols, short plays, drills, 
and almost every other kind 
of entertainment for the 
Jolly Christmas Season. 
Here you will find what you 
want for the tot of five, as 
well as for the “‘big’’ boy 
or girl of fifteen. 
and scenery very pretty, but 


Among the many good 
things are ‘‘The Dance of 
the Snowflakes,’’ Christmas 
Pictures from “‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’’ “‘ Christ- 
mas Offerings by Children 
from other Lands.’’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill 
and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. Success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Costumes 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations, 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding. 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 
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By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while a number 
of others are original creations of the compiler. No reader wishing 
to keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this book. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, ete. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


: For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


é 


Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Doubtless , 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


ment. But just where to get the material is a serious problem. These books solve it. Many of them are 
experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


§PRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By SaraS. Rice. 


M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 


Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 


sure to prove most siccessful in their presentation. For any 


ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. Paper binding, 
$0 cents. 


(LASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 


a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. ENTERTAINMENTS FORALL THE YEAR. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 


Charles C. Shoemaker. It containsmany 
original exercises, dialogues, and novel 
entertainments suitable especially for the 
Christmas Holidays as well as for Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Paper, 30 cents. 





By Clara J. Denton, Foreach holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days pro- 
vided for are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30cents. 





MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 


Every dialogue is full of life and action. It One Hundred EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 


is composed of the best contributions of more than 


Contains a wide variety of new and original 


thiriy of the leading writers, and is so varied | Choice Selections dialogues expressly prepared for this work by a 


as ‘o suit all grades of performers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- f The a, wee 
tation to Occasion this book has special points ]- a tag This ¢ a ber i a 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting anny os Gaener 5S PeS- 


corps of especially qualified writers. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


Number 40 SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 


John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the Icading 
orators and writers of all ages and nations. 


and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. pared by a public reader of Paper binding, 30 cents. 

national reputation, Prof. : 
PHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander a hear oud thundered Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
Clark, A.M. Contains much good material for io enenn pa _— ~~ tion comprises speeches from the most eminent 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes ue “ d path a ‘; yi clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper Ser off pot ye oT dee ee and contains good, stirring recitations, adapted 
binding, 30 cents. Among the authors repre- to every kind of temperance occasion. Paper 


en binding, 30 cents. 
. : : sented are: Kipling, Mase- ’ 
To eee ee yore tnd old sarc | field, F. Hopkinson Smith, | SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 


. : Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo and Recitaiions. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
om dai . Bag Png pat ol cg "hee Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
binding, 30 cents ’ Carman, Dorothy Dix, school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 

: . Bryant, S. E. Kiser, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


ANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 


i nding, 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among Paper binding 





Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


$0 cents | sUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 








them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to 
all kinds of exercises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 


EAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection ofen- MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 


tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the more 
popular and pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 


material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


4 REKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 


novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
daim, ‘‘I have found it’’—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 


adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HE AND STUNTS. By john T. McIntyre. G 
DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every a cee eo eee. Gone 


Week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
ffeatwriter. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the chil- 
dren learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


BISTMAS SELECTIONS. By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. 
Sunday Schools, Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand good 
Material for Christmas. This book contains just what is wanted. 
Wery piece is absolutely new, not a single one having been pre- 
Yously published. It contains nothing but Christmas Recitations 
M prose and poetry, suited to young and old. Price, 30 cents. 


)any address upon receipt of price 
Sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By 


vaudeville materialis hard to get. This book 
contains an abundance of the best, all writ- 
ten to order by one who knows how to do 
it well. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, 
andshort farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


B. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely 
in character, thus affording an unusual vari- 
ety. The scenery required isin no instance 
difficult, the situations are always in- 
genious, and the plots are such as to hold 
the attention of an audience from the be- 


ginning totheend. Paper binding, 30 cents 
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TEACHERS 


Are You Teaching 


AGRICULTURE 


In Your Schools? 


People everywhere now realize that 
agriculture is the Big Question in the 
United States today. It is the funda- 
mental principle in modern education. 
Many states are teaching it; others are 
preparing to teach it. 

Because of this great demand for the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of the International Harvester 
Company has prepared stencils, 32 inches by 38 
inches covering 14 different subjects such as Corn, 
Alfalfa, Poultry, Weeds, Dairying, Live Stock, 
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Soil, Flies, Canning, and other beormeaaind subjects. 
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Lack of Phosphates 
in the Human Body 
causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the bodily 
economy, and are always present, in norma! 
health. When severe headaches, brain-fag, 
insomnia, loss of memory, extreme nervous- 
ness, indigestion and similar symptoms assert 
themselves, it is indicative of a probable 
depletion of the phosphates, and this is 
Nature’s warning that these elements need 
to be replenished. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain, 
nerves and blood with tne necessary phos- 
phatic elements in a form convenient to take, 
and readily assimilated. It acts as a nutrient 
to the nervous system, stimulates the secre- 
tory glands, and increases the mental and 
physical activities. 


Sufferers from mental, nervous or physical 
exhaustion will find that 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates 
necessary to normal conditions 
Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, giving valuable information. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Sample Stencil from Poultry Set — full size of Stencil 32 x38 inches. 


These stencils make the study of agriculture 
simple, practical, and interesting. 














Any child can use them—children in the 
primary grades as well as the upper grades in 
both town and country schools. 

















Any teacher can have them for the cost of 
postage only—from 6 cents to 30 cents per set, 
according to the distance from Chicago. 


Write immediately for plan and list of subjects. 


























International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey (Inc.) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago 












































THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By Zor MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


A history reader for third grade. Published in 
October. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary of 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mcther Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades — 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 30. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG® 
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The Parent-Teacher 
Club V 


Special Social Affairs 


Julia G. Straub 


(Book rights reserved) 


AN is a gregarious animal as the history of 
M humanity has proved. Therefore it behooves the 

Parent-Teacher clubs to plan special social affairs 

intended to bring out the parents and the 
youths, even those past school age, in the community. Of 
course, if the school is situated in a large city, doubtless 
it is already a civic center for the community with read- 
ing, recreation, and athletic facilities. But in the small 
town and the rural districts there is a vital need for 
plans to give youth its chance at clean, wholesome 
pleasure. 

Various holidays might be taken advantage of in this 
way. The young folks could be encouraged to dress in 
masquerade and an inexpensive prize might be given for 
the most appropriately dressed. Then again, children 
young and old could take part in a little play or in an even- 
ing of old folk-games. 

Then the club ought to encourage the gatherings of 
fathers and mothers within the schoolhouse. One enjoy- 
able as well as profitable way is to give a community sup- 
per. Much of the food can be secured by asking leading 
neighborhood grocers and butchers for donations. Then 
volunteers from the club membership will no doubt be 
glad to cook the supper, which can then be sold most 
cheaply at almost clear profit. 

One locality has an impressive annual supper based upon 
these lines. If the schoo] building has no auditorium or 
other room large enough, some rented hall jn the immedi- 
ate vicinity would do beautifully. The tables were deco- 
rated to represent the various months in the year. Each 
person upon entering was placed at the table representing 
his or her birthday month. 

The decoration of the tables was secured at very little 
cost. The one representing January had a mirror, sur- 
rounded by cotton with dolls in sleds, for a centerpiece. 
February had three large ferns between which were strung 
a line of red cardboard hearts. March had a centerpiece of 
real shamrocks. April had a French basket of artificial 
violets (real ones should be used, if possible), surrounded 
by several artificial bunnies and downy chickens. May 
was beautiful with a May-pole dance of dolls, dressed in 
delicate colors, as a centerpiece. June was lovely with its 
center the symbolical wedding cake. 

July was patriotic with its decoration of brilliant red 
salvia, flags and toy drums. August was a wealth of roses. 
September was unique with its centerpiece, a huge water- 
melon, bearing the words, “ EMANCIPATION,” and surrounded 
by tiny babies made of black chewing gum. October was 
artistic with its bouquets of asters and vivid leaves. No- 
vember had a golden “Horn of Plenty,” overflowing with 
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fruits. December was most appropriate with its bouquets 
of poinsettias and its tiny Christmas trees a central decoration. 

Young folks would enjoy attending these suppers too, 
and ought to be especially invited. Sometimes the club 
might give a backwards supper — one where the dessert 
is served first and the soup last. A good way to get every- 
body acquainted quickly and informally is to have the 
company change tables between each course. Little cards 
at each place would read 12, 6, 1, 5 or 4, 3, 7,9, etc. The 
tables, of which there may be even more than a dozen, 
all bear a number placed on a large white card stuck in the 
central bouquet. If the company is large, naturally every 
person cannot get to every table, because there are usually 
only a few courses. Nevertheless it proves a happy measure 
to break the ice of formality and all concerned have a 
most enjoyable time. 

Then there are stereopticon lectures, readings of famous 
poetry and prose, and musicals. Sometimes an indoor 
picnic can be held. If the leaders of the affairs are enthu- 
siastic and enter heart and soul in the work, the results 
will always be of great value to the community. 
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Some outdoor gatherings besides picnics might be par. 
ticipated in. One of these is a so-called “Fagot Party,” 
This is usually held in the fall, just after school opens. Dur. 
ing the summer the mothers and teachers gather, from 
visits to the other cities or from the magazines, practical 
ideas which can be adapted to their own particular field 
of work. Then all gather around a big bonfire in a neigh. 
boring woods, and after a supper of bacon, wieners, rolls, 
pickles, and coffee, all cooked over the fire, they tell their 
ideas. It is surprising what an inspiration a meeting like 
this is toward planning and inspiring the work of the club 
for the coming year. 

Then, too, at different periods during the year, it is a good 
idea to have the teachers work up a pageant whether 
original or otherwise, and present this as an outdoor affair 
or an indoor, according to the season. Parents who will 
not come for any program, no matter how splendid, will 
often appear if their children have a part in the exercises, 
If they get started in the habit of coming, the chances are 
that they will soon be a part of the audience at the lectures 


_ and regular meetings of the club. 


Illustrated Talks to Children on Music 
Appreciation I 


Max Schoen 


East Tennessee State Normal School, Johnson City 


to say. That is, language, by means of which we 

talk, expresses thought. But we do not only think, 

we also feel. Therefore, since there is a language for 
thought there must also be a language for the emotions. 
That language is music. But music is much more than 
ordinary language. Various peoples have different languages 
in which they express their thoughts and ideas; but there is 
only one language of music and that is understood all over 
the world, civilized and uncivilized. If you were to speak 
to a French, German, Italian, Russian, or Chinese boy or 
girl, or to a boy or girl of any other nationality, in English, 
they would not understand you unless they had studied that 
language for years. But if you were to play or to sing for 
them, that is, speak to them in the language of music, they 
would at once understand you. In a city like New York 
you can find representatives of almost any nationality or 
race on the face of the globe. These people do not under- 
stand each other’s languages. Not only that, but their 
ideals, aims, conceptions of life and even religious faith 
differ. And yet you may find all these different people to- 
gether at a musical concert, perhaps seated side by side, and 
while the artist on the platform is talking to them on his 
musical instrument in the language of music they not only 
understand him perfectly, but even forget their national or 
racial differences and all are united for the time being in a 
common bond of sympathy and understanding. So one 
could travel through the whole world, as do the great musi- 
cal artists, using the language of music everywhere. In- 
deed, music is the one element that makes the whole world 
kin. You probably know that the missionaries who go out 
among the inhabitants of Africa and among other wild tribes 
use music as the principal means in their attempt to convert 
these people to Christianity. The reason why music has 
so wide an appeal is that it expresses feelings and human 
beings feel about the same all over the world. 

But music does not always limit itself to expressing feel- 
ings. It sometimes tries to go beyond its sphere or field 
into that of the writer and painter. That is to say, the 
man who writes the music, whv is called a Composer, 
sometimes tries to tell a story or paint a picture in music. 


A S you well know, we talk because we have something 


But even here, as you will soon notice in the music that you 
will hear, the kind of story or picture that the composer tells 
or paints is determined by the kind of feeling that his music 
arouses in us. So that music is, after all, principally and 
primarily, the language of the emotions. 

Before we take up the illustrations of what music can do 
I want to call your attention to another thing. Every- 
body likes music. And by everybody I mean all kinds of 
people all over the world, old and young, poor and rich, of 
every color and race. But most of us differ in the kinds of 
music that appeal to us, just as we differ in the kinds of 
food that we like to eat. And music is a food; it is the food 
of the soul and of the spirit. Our souls need food just as 
much as do our bodies. Now you know that of foods there 
are three kinds: foods that are good for us, foods that are 
bad for us, and foods that are neither good nor bad. We 
call that food good food that helps to build up our bodies, 
that helps to make us strong and healthy. We call that 
food bad that does not agree with us or that does us bodily 
harm. And of foods that are neither good nor harmful 
there are various kinds. They do not do us any harm as 
long as we do not abuse them and yet they do not help to 
build up our bodies even when we are moderate in their use. 
Now the same is true of the food of the soul — music. 
Some of it is good for us, even necessary for us, a certain 
kind is bad for us, while there is some music without which 
we could very easily get along. Since music, as we have 
just found out, is the expression of emotions, we call that 
music good music which gives expression to noble and eleva- 
ting feelings and which arouses in us emotions of the purest 
and noblest type. And to be able to distinguish the good 
from the bad in music we must know how to listen to it 
carefully and intelligently. This is what we shall learn in 
the lessons that we shal] have about music. 

Now that we have learned what the purpose of music is, 
and what the composer can do through music, we shall listen 
to some musical selections and try to discover what the 
composer tries to convey to us. In the selections that you 
will hear the composers express certain emotions that they 
experienced. After hearing the music I want you to tell 
what feelings you think it expresses. 
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Suggested Records for Illustrations 


Nore The records given below, or similar ones, will be found in 
the catalogues of the best talking-machine companies, like the Victor, 
Columbia, etc. 


I EmMorTIoN 
Cradle Song (Brahms) 
Humoresque (Dvorak) 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 
Serenade (Schubert) 


Il Tone PICTURES 
Dawn (From William Tell Overture) 
Storm( ” x a 
Morning (From Peer Gynt Suite) 


III DESCRIPTIVE 
Hunt in the Black Forest 
William Tell Overture. 


Directions to the Teacher 


This talk should be made the subject-matter for a number 
of lessons. Let the lessons last from fifteen to twenty 
minutes and give them at least twice a week. Read the 
text carefully yourself and teach it to the class as you would 
any other lesson. Give the children ample opportunity 
to ask questions or to give their own ideas or experiences 
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about the subject. Before giving the illustrations make 
sure that the pupils have thoroughly grasped the ideas in the 
text. Play the selections often enough for the children to 
get familiar with each one until they are able to give titles 
of selections. 


Suggested Questions on Text 


1 What is the purpose of language? 

2 Why is music a language? 

3 How does music differ as a language from other 
languages. : 

4 Why could music be called the universal language? 

5 What kind of music does the missionary use in his 
work? 

6 What is there in music that gives it a world-wide 
appeal? 

7 Name the three things that music can do. 

8 Why is music like a food? 

9 What kind of music do you like? Why? 

10 Howshould one listen to music? Why? 


11 What must music do in order to be called good music? 

12 What kind of emotion or feeling does this selection 
arouse in you? 

13 What kind of day does this music picture? Describe 
it. 

14 Which incidents in the story of William Tell are!pic~ 
tured in this music? 


December Calendar 
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‘Socialized Recitations V 
Socialized Recitation in Opening Exercises 


Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton. 


LEADER, JOHN EDWARD LEADER OF Music, PAUL 


Leader We will bow our heads and say the morning 
prayer. 
Leader of Music What little prayer song would you like 
to sing? ; 
Dorothy I would like to sing “Thank Thee, Heavenly 
Father.” 
(Singing by entire class) 


Leader of Music 
like to sing? 


What good-morning song would you 


Martha 1 would like to sing “‘Good-morning, Bright 
Sunshine.” 
(Singing by entire class) 
Leader What day is this? 


Herman ‘To-day is Monday, the 10th of June, 1917. 
Leader You may put the date on the board. 


(Pupil goes to blackboard and writes the date.) 


Leader I should like to hear some good helping memory 
ems. 
‘ Mary They who think of others most are the hap- 
piest folks that live. 

Leader How can your memory gem help? 

Mary If somebody is trying to do something real hard 
and can’t do it, you should go and help them. Helping 
them makes us happy. 

Sam Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new. 

Leader How can your memory gem help? 

Sam If I was working in the garden and I didn’t get it 
finished and I had another day to do it. 

David Live to be honest, brave and true, 

Live so the world will be proud of you. 

Leader How does your memory gem help us? 

David Live to be honest and truthful and then the world 
will be proud of you. 

Dorothy There is a neat little clock, on the high shelf 

it stands, 
It points to the time with its two little hands. 
May we like the clock keep a face true and 
bright 
And hands ever ready to do what is right. 

Leader How can your memory gem help? 

Dorothy You should always keep your face clean like 
the clock and bright and shoud always tell the truth. 

Alice You should keep your face just as bright as the 
clock and tell the truth because the clock always tells the 
correct time. _ 

Walter ‘Never speak while others are talking.” 

Leader How can your memory gem help? 

Walier If somebody is singing or talking you shouldn’t 
hum or talk, you should wait until they are through. 

Leader Is there any other way this memory gem can 
help us? 

Herman If there is somebody talking to Miss Holland 
and somebody else comes up and tries to talk, that wouldn’t 
be nice, they ought to wait until they got through talking. 

Janet “Life is-not so short but that there is always 
time for courtesy.” 

Leader What does “courtesy” mean? 

Janet Means politeness. 

Leader How can you show politeness? 

William When you go in front of any one you must say 
“Excuse me.” 


1 A-2 B Grade, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Miss Holland, Teacher 


Leader I would like to hear some Nature memory gems 
now. 
Frederick ‘Who likes the rain!” 


“T,” said the duck. “TI call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft cool mud. Quack! Quack!” 
Leader What little song would you like to sing that goes 
with that? 
Edna _ I woui'd like to sing the little Buttercup song. 


(Class sings Buttercup song) 


Leader Any more Nature gems? 
Robert In the heart of a seed buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 
“Wake,” said the sunshine “and creep to” the 
light.” 
“Wake” said the voice of the raindrop bright. 
The little plant heard and it rose to see 
What the wonderful outside world might be.” 
Leader What little song would you like tc ¢‘1 g that goes 
with that? 
Mary I would like to sing “Come make a carden” and 
let us be little gardeners and plant the seeds. 


(Children all stand and sing, going through the motions 
descriptive of the song.) 


Leader Now we will talk about birds. 
have you seen lately? 

Marthena I saw seven woodpeckers and a kingfisher 
and a little robin. 

Leader What were the woodpeckers doing? 

Marthena I saw them all pecking on a tree. 

Leader What were they pecking on a tree for? 

Marthena For worms and bugs. 

Sam I think to make a little hollow place to live, to 
have their home. 

Gerald I think they were hunting a place, soft wood 
to peck in and get the bugs. I think they were pecking ina 
hollow place to get the bugs and they knew where the bugs 
were, where to peck in. 

Leader What kind of a tongue has the woodpecker? 

Alice. He has a tongue like a saw, but has sticky stuff 
on the end so bugs can’t get away. 

Leader He hasa big, long tongue that he curls up in his 
mouth. The sticky stuff that is on his tongue is to catch 
insects. 

Adam Day before yesterday I saw a red bird that was 
all red only it had a black tail and black wings. 

Leader What kind of a bird was it? 

Dorothy 1 think it might be a scarlet tanager? 

Leader Show us the scarlet tanager on the bird chart. 


What birds 


(Self-appointed pupil points out the scarlet tanager on chart.) 


Helen Iwas walking out in the park and I saw an oriole. 

Leader What color was the oriole? 

Helen It had orange breast and sort of bluish black. 

Evelyn I was out to Swinney Park and going through 
I saw four red-headed woodpeckers pecking on a tree. 

Loraine When I was out in the yard I saw three little 
baby robins and one great big father robin. The father 
robin picked up a worm and called the baby robins and they 
didn’t come and he pecked them on the head and then they 
all came. 

Joyce The robins built a nest in,a big tree in our yard 
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The Class at Work 


and one little robin got out and I picked it up. We were 
out to Robinson Park yesterday and we went way back in 
the woods and we saw another scarlet tanager and it was 
4 bigger one than we saw the last time. 

Billie The other day I was out playing and I saw a 
woodpecker and he was on the ground and he saw a fish- 
worm, he pecked at it awhile and then he flew up in a tree. 

Harry On Sunday I went out to Robinson Park and 

when I came home I saw a sparrow sitting on the fence. 
At first I thought it was a Jenny Wren, but it was a spar- 
row. 
Edna We were going out in the country, we were rid- 
ing: we saw a real pretty bird, reddish gold, and we saw 
another one that was golden brown and then we stayed there 
Monday and then we went out in the woods and while we 
were gone we found half an egg and when we were coming 
home we saw some other birds with black on top and white 
breasts. 

Virginia In our back yard we have a great big tree and 
Isaw a bird, it was all tan; I didn’t know what it was and 
I called my sister and she said she didn’t know what it was 
and she went in the house and got opera glasses, I guess 
you call them, and when she came back the bird was gone. 

Dorothy Outin the woodsIsawa bluebird. I was out in 
Swinney Park a long time ago and I was walking along and 
Isaw something greenish blue in the grass and wondered 
what it was and it was a little egg and some one took me 
home in a car and I broke it in the car. I intended to 
bring it to school the next day. 

Leader Who knows a story about any bird? 

Frederick 1 will tell you the story about the sparrows. 
One time some little boys saw some sparrows trying to 
drink out of an old cup on the ground and one little boy 
went and got some water and put it in this cup, and washed 
it out and then the birds came for a drink every day. A 
man said to them, “Those birds will pay you for that 
water” and this little boy said, “How can the birds pay me 
for that water?” and pretty soon in the fall his Father 
tame and told him. to come in the garden and when he 
tame there he showed him how the birds had kept all the 
worms and things out of the trees and apples and kept 
of bugs out of the fruit and that is how the birds pay their 

ts. 

acer I have a secret what the robin told me. 
poem. 

‘We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin and I and the sweet cherry tree. 

The bird told the tree and the tree told me, 

And nobody knows it but just we three. 

But of course the robin knows it best, 

Because he built the —I shan’t tell the rest. 

And laid the four little — something in it — 

I’m afraid I shall tell it every minute. 

But if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 

Pll try my best the secret ‘to keep; 

Though I know when the little birds fly about, 

Then the whole secret will be out.” 


(Reads 
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Leader What was the secret about? 

Dorothy The secret was about the four little robins. 

Leader Who had the secret? 

Paul You had the secret and the robin had the secret 
and the tree had the secret. 

Leader Now we will end our morning exercises with the 
flag salute. As Paul raises the flag you will stand. We 
will salute the flag. 


Flag Salute 


Our head and our hearts for our country, 
Our head and our hearts for our flag. 
We shall always love the stars and stripes 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this Land of ours and the dear old Flag, 
The red, the white and the blue. 


(Followed by song, “Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue.’’) 


Preparation for this lesson — Teaching of memory gems to the entire 
class, facts about birds. 

The leader, chosen for the day, was given alittle poem on birds with 
the understanding that he is to read and question the children about it. 

When the leader asks a question, any child who is ready answers. 
Oftentimes many children are on their feet and they must learn to 
allow only one to speak at a time. 

GatL CALMERTON, Primary Supervisor 





Using Your Primary Education 
Alice Parker 


“The very thing for my Valentine program,” I thought, 
as I studied the directions for a little folk-dance, attractively 
illustrated and described in my new Primary EDUCATION. 
“T’ll try it to-morrow.” 

Try it I did. One trial sufficed. My pupils were hope- 
lessly clumsy and stupid. Their feet were like lead, their 
sense of rhythm ni. I played the tune over and over, and 
hummed it until I was hoarse. I struggled to show first 
one and then another just how the dance went. The 
youngsters tried hard enough for a while, and then lapsed 
into an exasperating state of inattention, wiggles, and 
weariness. 

It was many’a month before I even looked at the folk 
games presented in succeeding numbers of Primary Epv- 
CATION. Then. it dawned upon me that an educational 
magazine has to be used intelligently, just like anything 
else. What was it that I had learned so often in pedagogy 
and had forgotten only too soon? Always prepare the 
children for the work that you wish them to do, proceeding 
from the easy to the more difficult by gradual stages? 

That was it. I had never trained them to skip lightly 
on their toes; I had given them only simple games, chosen 
haphazard, in which they seldom tried to keep with a part- 
ner. They could have learned the dance, if I had prepared 
them for it gradually — first rhythm work, tapping, step- 
ping, skipping in time to the music, then keeping step with 
partners, and finally, the figures, one by one. 

The principle of adequate preparation should guide the 
teacher who uses an educational magazine or plan book. 
Be sure that the children know how to handle materials and 
obey directions before attempting a difficult piece of con- 
struction work. Don’t discourage them — and yourself — 
with failure to accomplish the desired end. Primary 
EpvucaATION will prove invaluable to you if only you will 
use it intelligently. 





O tell the sweet story again and again, 
Of peace upon earth good-will among men; 
And let our lives prove that its meaning we know, 
While love’s happy sunshine around us we throw. 
— E. E. Hewitt 
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December Picture Study 
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This month the picture study is a reproduction of an illustration in an ancient Missal 

painted for Martin de Beaune, Bishop of Tours. The artist was Jean Bourdichon, who 

lived in Tours in the latter half of the fifteenth century. He entered the service of Louis XI, 
and was court painter to three successive French kings. His art is quiet, graceful, tender. 
His saints and virgins all have the same gentle faces bending a little downwards, with fair 
white coifs and blue veils. Much of his work is found in illuminated books and some of his 
figures are among the most exquisite examples of this form of decorative art. 
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An Old French Cradle Song” 


*Twixt Ox and Grey Ass Mild 
ENTRE LE BOEUF ET L’ANE GRIS 



































"Twixt ox and grey ass mild 
En-tre le boeuf et 1 dane gris 
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Sleeps, sleeps the lit - tle Child. 
Dort, dort le pe-tit fils. 
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the new born King. 
ce Dieu d’ amour, 





Of the new born King Of 
de ce Dieu d’amour De 





2 "Twixt the arms of Mother Mary 2 Zntre les déux bras de Marie 
Sleeps, sleeps, the little baby. Dort, dort le petit fils. 
Thousand holy angels etc. Mille anges, etc. 


3 "Twixt lilies and roses red 3 Entre les roses et les Us. 
Sleeps the Son in his mangér Dort, dort le petit fils. 
bed. Mille anges, ec. 
Thousand holy angels, etc. 


*This “lovely old is reprinted est. The musical setting is easier 
tetle chibdven Chan the tease teuliion matic en Geveans ™ ” - 





Truth 


It fortifies my soul to know 

That though I perish, truth is so, 

That howsoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall. 

That, if I slip, thou dost not fall. 

— Arthur Hugh Clough 
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Work the Schools May Do 


The LEGION OF THE CROSS 
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A Red Cross in Verse, by James Austin Murray, The Cloister Press, Chicago 


How to Help the French 
Children 


Below is a list of garments, materials and supplies needed 
by the Comite Franco-Americain pour la Protection des En- 
fants de la Frontiére, 77, rue d’ Amsterdam, Paris, with direc- 
tions for packing and shipping. 


Garments 
(The numbers refer to, Butterick patterns, sizes should run from 2 to 
16 years.) 
Eacu Boy SHoutp Have 

1 warm woolen cape (9190) with hood, 1 cap. 

1 sweater, 3 pairs woolen socks. (Directions for knitting 
sweaters and socks will. be sent on request.) 

1 pair strong shoes of very heavy leather, 1 pair felt slip- 

pers without heels, 1 pair round garters. 

2 long-sleeved nightgowns (6270) of flannelette. 

3 pairs drawers (5946) of heavy unbleached cotton or 
flannelette. 

3 négligé shirts (4550) of heavy unbleached cotton with 
neckbands and wristbands; and also 3 of colored 
flannelette with turnover collars and wider cuffs. 
Shirts should be 3 inches longer than pattern. 

3 long-sleeved pinafore aprons of stout black sateen, with 
double yoke. (Pattern will be sent on request.) 

1 stout corduroy suit (6367) and 1 pair extra trousers. 
The coat should: button high in neck, so that no 
collar will be necessary on shirt. No pleats are 
needed ‘on. jacket, but belt is desirable. Trousers 
should open in front; not at the side. 

1 pair suspenders, 1 leather belt. 

3 napkins, 4 towels, comb, brush, tooth-brush, soap 
ivory : preferred). 


Eacu Girt SHovutp Have 
1 warm cape (9190) or coat, preferably dark navy blue or 


gray. ‘ 

1 sweater, 3 pairs woolen’ stockings. (Directions for 
knitting sweaters and stockings will be sent on re- 
el Mlipplece*withidut cel 

1 pair strong shoes, 1 pair felt slippers‘without heels. 

3 chemises (2956):of- heavy unbleached*cottén or flannel- 
ette. 4 srs Be 

3 pairs open drawers,-of Heavy~ unbleached cotton or 

' flannelette. Pattern: willbe sént -uipom ‘request.) 


hisine S°S ts ube Se 
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3 long-sleeved nightgowns (6988 or similar pattern) of 
flannelette. (Kimono sleeves should not be used.) 

3 underwaists (7095) of heavy unbleached cotton. 

6 handkerchiefs. 

3,long-sleeved pinafore aprons of blue and white checked 
gingham, with double yoke. (Pattern will be sent 
on request.) 

1 woolen and 2 cotton dresses (8167A or similar pattern) 
with girdle at waistline after 12 years of age. De- 
tachable white piqué collar is desirable. 

2 petticoats (4374) of flannelette and 2 of wool for winter, 
preferably on unbleached cotton waists with high 
necks and elbow sleeves. 

3 table napkins, 4 towels, comb, brush, toothbrush, soap 
(ivory preferred). 


N. B. — It has been found advisable for each sewing organization or 
group to —_— in making one or two kinds of garments. Samples 
of material and model garments will be sent on request. It is strongly 
urged that garments be tried on children before being cut in large 
quantities. By special arrangement cut garments and yarn can be 
supplied to groups wishing to sew or knit. 


Vocabulary of Articles. 
BE 33 a Sacunacecxans pc ee Pm 
Er is he 4 Cemituse Pinafore «i ........0600 ablier 
gL AS errr Chaussures 
reer PE, > ck ccaws veicbsoenaete Ju 
MD. Sau peusaench ee pi Casquette Slippers ...........-. Pantoufies 
B.'s diemdaleh inns Spa rrr Savon 
lll Chaussettes 
Chemise de jour St : 
Coat (boy’s) ........ Pardessus (wool) Bas (de “am 
TE: co5ss ecu Manteau (cotton) Bas (de cotton 
ED ;:, Wuinbewsd<<cneheg Peigne Suspenders .........-- Bretelles 
Drawers (girl’s) ..... Pantalons Sweater (wool) : : 
Drawers (boy’s) ....... Calecons Chandail (en laine) 
Dress (cotton) Robe (en coton) Sweater (cotton) 
Dress (wool) ...Robe (en laine) Chandail (en coton) 
Re eae Jarretietes Toothbrush ...... Brosse a dents 
Handkerchief ........ Mouchoir Towel ...... Serviette de toilette 
PAGE 00003 Serviette de table Trousers Pantalons de garcon 
Neglige shirt Chemise de garcon Underwaist ...... Cache corset 
Nightgown ..... Chemise de nuit Waist ............++-- Blouse 


Directions for Packing and Shipping 
PACKING 

It is requested that the following suggestions be carried 
out by donors so far as it is practicable: 

1 Sort all articles into kinds, and sizes of the same kind, 
keeping boys’ and girls’ clothing separate. 

i Fold scauiens of the same kind (and size if possible ) 
in packages of six, tying each package, lengthwise only, 
with stout twine. A tag should be attached, naming article 
in French, stating the number in package, whether for boys 
or girls, and the size. For example: six chemises de nuit, 
garcon 6 @ 8 ans, should be written on the tag of a package 
containing 6 night shirts for boys from 6 to 8,years old. 


SHIPPING OF SMALL CONSIGNMENTS - 
Garments tied by the half-dozen and labeled as directed 
above, materials by the piece, and supplies, may be sent for 
shipping, to Miss Constance H. Hall, 39 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Name and address of donor must be given. 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF LARGE CONSIGNMENTS _ 

Large quantities of garments and material may be shippe« 
directly to Paris as:follows:. - 

Several packages of a like nature, tied and labeled b} 
sixes as directed above, should be wrapped together in cheay 
cambric and fastened with safety pins. On the outside 0 _ 
each cambric package a label should be pasted giving th« 


- contents (in French). These packages should then b« 


packed in wooden boxes or burlap bags not exceeding eigh: 
cubic feet in measurement. If packages are first wrappec : 
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in waterproof paper, grain or bean bags serve’ well for the 
purpose of transportation. 


N. B. — Four lists of contents must be made for each box or bag, 
one to be put inside just before it is closed, one to be mailed to the 
Comite Franco-Americain pour la Protection des Enfants de la Fron- 
tiere, 77, rue d’Amsterdam, Paris, one to the War Reiief Clearing House, 
40 Wall St., New York, and one to.the Central Supply Committee, 24 
East Sixty-Third Street, New York City. 


irections for Making a Sweater for a Six-Year- 
a ee ee Chal 
Cast on 60 stitches. 
Knit 40 ribs (80 rows). 
Cast on 35 stitches at each end of needle for sleeves. 
Knit 18 ribs, (36 rows). 
Bind off 16 stitches in middle for back of neck. 
Knit 3 ribs (6 rows) for shoulder. 
Cast on 13 stitches at each end of needle for neck and 


NOP WD 


ironts. 

& Knit 18 ribs (36 rows) to finish sleeves. 

9 Bind off 35 stitches (see 3) to finish sleeves. 

10 Knit 40 ribs (80 rows) to finish each front. 

11 Knit a narrow strip for buttons .and button-holes 
(or loops) on the fronts and around the bottom of the 
sweater. 

12 Knit 6 ribs for cuffs. 

Knit 9 ribs for collar. 
Use number 5 amber or bone needles. 


Directions for Making a Child’s Cap 
1 Cast on 57 stitches. 
2 Knit 57 ribs and bind off. 
3 Sew ends together. 
4 Gather top and finish with a tassel of same or con- 
trasting color. 


How to Knit.Garments Needed 
by Soldiers 


When one reads that wool is in the making sufficient to 
fashion 2,000,000 army sweaters it is natural to wonder 
into what it will be made, since, of course, it will not all be 
turned into sweaters. On every side the question is heard: 
“What do they really want? Which of the many articles 
for which directions are furnished do the sailors and sol- 

i ost need?” 
OTe etter from “A Fusilier,” published recently, gives an 
excellent list of knitted articles of service in the trenches, 
compiled by one who has seen a Winter in France. On his 
list he places: (1) socks; (2) mufflers; (3) mittens; (4) 
helmets; (5) body belt, or abdominal band. To these 
should be added, (6) sleeveless jackets, or sweaters. 

It is encouraging to the novice to find mufflers second on 
the list, for they are the simplest to make. The most re- 
cent Red Cross specifications call for mufflers nearly as wide 
as sweaters — sixty-five stitches — and seventy-two inches 
long. These are just such enveloping scarfs as our New 
England grandmothers used to make for cool winter rides; 
long enough to protect the knees. Of course, no fringe 
should be used. An excellent finish for the ends is made by 
“knit 2 purl 2” for an inch; then reversing the stitch, purl 
2 knit 2 for an inch. This makes a firm, straight edge. If 
one does not know how to “purl” experts at Red Cross 
organizations and in the department stores, or experi- 
enced knitters anywhere, will be glad to explain the simple 
—. who has made a muffler may turn with confidence to 
a sleeveless sweater. It is knitted exactly like a muffler 
except for the neck opening, which iseasilymade. In mak- 
ing sweaters, however, it should be borne in mind that the 
average man in the army or navy Is taller and broader than 
the average civilian, and short sweaters are not in great de- 
mand. To make the average size, cast on 80 stitches, rib 
for 4 inches, and knit plain 23 to 25 inches to neck opening. 
Then knit 28, cast off 24, knit 28. On each 28 stitches 
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there should then be knitted seven or eight rows, sepa- 
rately. 

It will be necessary to break the thread after one shoulder 
has been knitted and connect the end at the neck to knit 
the other shoulder. The back is knitted to match the front. 
When the sweater is finished the sides of the neck opening 
and the armholes should be re-enforced with the yarn , 
by crochet stitch — these sweaters are meant for service. 

For the helmet and socks two pairs of steel needles"are 
used. The helmets should not be too large. Directions 
for socks may, and should, be obtained from Red Cross 
Headquarters (in New York, 389 Fifth Avenue). It is well 
to be sure that one is knitting the size desired. 

It has been said that experienced knitters have had trouble 
with the “Kitchener heel”; but it is not difficult to master 
if directions are carefully followed, and is far more com- 
fortable to wear than the old-fashioned sort. 

Two No. 13 steel needles, two No. 9 bone needles. 

Gray knitting yarn. 

Cast on from 160 to 200 stitches on No. 13 needles. 

Knit three inches ribbed (knit 2 purl 2). Knit on to bone 
needles and knit eight inches plain. ~’ 

Knit on to steel needles and rib for three inches. 

Cast on and off very loosely. Sew up. 


So far, specifications for mittens have not been generally 
issued by the Red Cross, but any man’s knitted glove may 
be copied, making the wrist long, to protect the arm at least 
ten inches from finger tips. 

“Sets” for the navy, which many Red Cross organiza- 
tions are making, consist of sleeveless sweater, muffler, and 
wristlets, usually gray. They must be blue or gray. 

No one, however inexperienced a knitter, should be afraid 
to try because of the necessity of following “specifications.” 
The importance of, specifications is to insure essential uni- 
formity. It is almost impossible to standardize knitting, 
but by following directions one may make sure that her 
work will be acceptable and worth while. It need not be 
feared that a garment will be thrown out if it is half an inch 
longer or shorter than specified. The thing is to knit 
evenly, not too tight, to see that no weak spot in the yarn 
slips in. and that no stitch slips out! The only remedy for 


‘the dropped stitch is to go back and pick it up where it 


dropped. 

And the need is real. There are now 650,000 men under 
arms in the army, many of them already in France prepar- 
ing for trench warfare. In the navy there are approxi- 
mately 150,000 more. 

— New Vork Times 





TO-DAY 
YESTERDAY is gone forever. 


never comes. 


1 0-morrow 
To-day is in my own hand. 

IF I SHIRK 1o-day’s task, I shall be adding to 
my wasted Yesterdays. , 


IF I POSTPONE 1o-day’s daty I shall be 


increasing Tomorrow’ s burden. 


IF I ACCOMPLISH what To-day sets before 
me, I shall be doing my best to atone for 
Yesterday's failures, and to prepare for To- 
morrow’ s successes. 


THEREFORE, I will endeavor so to use my 
time and opportunities that To-day shall leave 
me a little wiser and wealthier than it found me 
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Inexpensive Schoolroom Decoration 
Harriet D. Condon 


T is a constant source of wonder to me 
that so many women have such ex- 
cellent taste in dressing and such 
poor taste in furnishing their homes. 

Women who use the greatest discrimina- 
tion in selecting a hat are absolutely at 
sea when choosing a picture, unable to 
tell a masterpiece from a mediocre; and 
though exceedingly sensitive to anything 
inharmonious in dress are totally oblivious 
and almost indifferent to lack of harmony 
in their surroundings. 

As a special teacher I visit many school- 
rooms and meet many teachers always 
neatly and, almost always, tastefully 
dressed. I cannot say as much of their 
rooms. So few have a fresh “new every 
morning” look. 

Some people have that enviable gift of 
making one flower in a vase give an air of 
cheer and hominess to a room. 

The well-chosen clean vase, the thought- 
ful arrangement of the blossom and the 
final happy placing of the whole on a well 
ordered desk is appreciated by the tiniest 
child or the most incorrigible boy. 

But, alas, if they are allowed to remain 
until the flower is faded and water and vase 
become foul! Dispose of the flower that 
night after the last child has gone. Wash 
the vase and put it away. Better nothing 
the next day than a faded flower. 

But there should be something the next 
day and every day: A different picture 
in the frame or on the bulletin. A good 
book to be handled carefully. Something 
from the teacher’s collection correlating 
with the day’s work. I recall the remark 
of a keen twelve-year-old who said to her 
teacher: ‘You have something different 
on your bulletin every day. Our last 
teacher never changed hers. 

Teachers should make a point of sitting 
at a pupil’s desk now and then and con- 
templating the room from the child’s point 
of view. We make two serious mistakes. 
One is in thinking that anything will do 
as an ornament (?) for the school-room; the 
other is leaving things about until they 
become time worn and Jose their freshness 
for both eye and soul. 

There is such a thing as a teacher’s stock 
in trade supplementing that which she 
brought from Normal School in her note-books and head. 

A sharp knife, kept sharp, pencil and ink erasers, a 
chamois for the blackboard, pins, tacks and a tack 
hammer, and a numberof other little things not provided 
by the School Board, pictures and picture frames, jars 
and vases and small rubber mats or glass coasters on 
which to set them, a blotter pad with leather or metal cor- 
ners, a desk calendar and a book rack, with a few 
prettily bound books, an ink well and a pen tray, and a 
covered dish or box for*pins, and a pretty paper weight 
or two. So many children come from homes where there 
is no da‘ntiness or order and get their first “notions” of 
“fixing up” from teacher’s desk. We must make sure that 
their “notions” are good ones. 

Vases and jars, rubber mats and glass coasters, basket 
‘rays, little metal boxes. and even picture frames can 
© bought cheaply at the five and ten cent and big 

artment stores. 


Note the orderly yen: and Duileun. 
t 


A set viMotner Goose pictures is tacked in tne space over 
board. The two Reynolds above were bought at a sale ge 


j 


Do not hang pictures to make steps 


One needs only vigilance and a discriminating eye. 

Buy jars and vases in a variety of shapes and sizes. 

A bunch of violets and a tall iris require quite differen 
shaped receptacles. 

Undecorated jars and vases are safest. If decorate: 
the ornament should be conventional and the same o 
nearly the same color as the vase. Vases and pictur 
frames are settings for flowers and pictures and should no: 
vie with the contents for attention. 

Dull greens, browns and yellows are safe colors and 
clear glass vases are the best. Keep them clean and pu! 
them away when not in use. 

Teach the children to gather flowers with long stems an: 
with their leaves. 

Encourage their bringing in a few flowers well picke< 
rather than too many. 

Read Clarence Morse Weed on arranging flowers an 
Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill. 
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In warm weather throw away all flowers 
every night and wash the vases or change 
the water every day. Nothing is so dis- 
gusting or such a poor example for the 
children as decaying flowers in a vase of 
slimy water. Nor is anything more deso- 
jate than a poor, pindling, thirsty plant. 
Care of the room is a part of the day’s 
routine. A systematic teacher has a few 
housekeepers who help take care of flowers 
and do other little duties regularly. Do not 
swathe flower pots in crépe paper. Water 
does not agree with paper. In fact crépe 

per is not suitable for permanent decora- 
tion. It should be used only for festivals 
and taken down immediately before it be- 
comes dusty, torn and faded. 

Doilies, table-mats, table-cloths and half 
curtains are not for school-rooms. They 
soon become dusty, stained, faded and 
stringy, which is just what we should avoid. 

lf one must have a curtain to hide un- 
sightly shelves or closet get a material 
that will not become sleazy or fade. Sus- 
pend it on a rod instead of a string—a 
spring rod, if possible. Good pictures can 
be had in quantities and cheaply — often 
for nothing if one enlists one’s friends. 

Magazines and newspapers are publish- 
ing beautiful colored reproductions of great 
masterpieces and the work of modern 
artists. Many of these reproductions are 
from pictures in private collections and 
cannot be bought at shops. If they could 
they would cost a dollar and more. 

A Sunday paper sometimes publishes 
six or eight pictures. As they are printed 
on both sides of the sheet one needs two 
copies costing about twenty cents. Yet 
how many people toss them carelessly 
aside not realizing their value. 

In my collection I have the following 
prizes from the New York Times: 

Edwin E. Abbey’s “ Holy Grail” from the 
Boston Public Library. A set this size 
at an art store would cost twenty dollars or 
more. Gems from the Altman and Morgan 
collection, and Boutet de Mouvel’s “Joan 
of Arc.” Many of these pictures framed, 
hang in our schools. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal is constantly reproducing fine 
paintings, often for covers, by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, Maxfield Parish, Will Taylor and 
many others. 

Carleton Moorepark’s three cover de- 
signs of flamingos, paroquets and pheasants, framed in 
narrow black frames, are as fine as Japanese prints. 

And what an opportunity this past year when they re- 
produced pictures from Mrs. John P. Gardner’s collection. 

A year or two ago The Delineator had an unusually fine 
copy of Da Vinci’s “Last Supper,” of which good repro- 
ductions are rare, and a lovely Corot proved a gem when 
framed in dull gold. 

I have reaped rich harvests from Harper’s, Scribner’s and 
The Century magazines. My most valued collection is a 
set of some fifty prints by Jules Guerin from The Century. 
All of the pictures mentioned when well framed, not 
hecessarily expensively framed, are choice decorations for 
home or school. 

One must frequent periodical shops and the Public 
Library and watch the new magazines that one may know 
When to buy. The opportunity comes but once. 

Remove the pictures from the magazines at once by 
loosening the bindings, not by tearing, and keep them flat 
ia folio made of heavy cardboard until ready to frame. 
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A cozy corner, (was not arranged for the photograph) 7 | 


+e is 
Hang pictures with the tops level 


‘The expense of framing is not great. Frame close 
without a mat in frames from one half to one inch wide. 
A plain frame is best in black, gray, dull green or brown 
and dull finish. Sometimes a golden oak suits a picture 
that really should have a gold frame to bring out its color. 

Gilt frames do not wear well and are more costly. 
However, if one looks at the end of the molding one can 
see whether the wood is first coated with a ‘white paste 
that will nick off or whether the gilt is stamped directly 
on the wood. The latter will wear well. i 

Gilt varies in color. Some pictures need a yellow gilt, 
while others may demand a red or a green gilt. All 
moldings should be “tried on” as pictures vary in com- 
plexion as do people, and require different colored 
frames. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal pictures are so uniform in size 
that one can own a number of frames and change the pic- 
tures now and then. If the frame is backed with a heavy 
cardboard held in place by little fasteners that turn in, 
(Coninued on page 661) 
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Applied Paper Cutting 


Kate Mann Franklin 


Christmas Presents 


HILDREN at home or children in school surely 
will want to welcome old Santa Claus this Yule- 
tide, even if it is war time, with a spirit of cheer 
and blitheness;. but would it. ‘not be the right 

spirit to spend, oh, so little, on our presents to mother and 
father, sister or brother this year of 1917? How about 
making. them with busy fingers at home or at school, and 
with paper too? These presents that I shall tell you about 
cost only a few cents apiece and yet are useful and pretty 
and will carry a right Merry Christmas to one and all. 

I started. with a visit to a ten cent store with its wealth 
of suggestions lying to right and left, behind and before, 
because I wanted to begin with something that would be 
really useful, something that a touch would transfigure 
into a charming Christmas gift. I saw at the stationery 
departments, pads that could be covered with pretty pat- 
terns, pens and pencils that suggested little cases to hide 
them in, notebooks longing for gay covers, blotters, pencil 
boxes, only needing a bit of Christmas cheer to warm up 
their sober outsides, envelopes to tie together for clippings, 
calendars, etc. Farther on pins and needles were crying 
for patterns of holly berries and green leaves to conceal 
their too utilitarian purpose, boxes of gold tacks, rubber 
bands, fasteners, longed for gay exteriors, and so all along the 
line, a suggestion at every turn. Let me show you a few. 

Cardboard, some white drawing paper, tinted cover or 
construction paper, colored papers, whatsoever, if offered 
at school or at home, some baby ribbon, glue and gum 
tragacanth, scissors and two sticks for pasting are the 
materials needed for the work; then with your articles from 
the ten cent store you are ready to begin. 





No. 1 is a blotting pad, rectangular in shape, with a card- 
board bottom, and by way of decoration two formal flowers 
pasted on strips at either end. The strips of construction 

per on which the pattern is pasted are cut larger on all 

our sides than the eardboard background; they are folded 

in to fit the cardboard and glued on to one of the two pieces 
of blotting paper; this is then glued to the back. The 
construction paper might be light green, the straight stem 
and leaves a darker green, the flowers and berries two shades 
of orange red; use either green or white blotting paper. 


No, 2 A needle case, with one package of needles and 
two bodkins tied within, is made like the pencil case only 








square; it has four flaps. The ribbon is run through g 
square of cardboard from the inside to the outside, the 
needles and bodkins are kept in place by the ribbon, which 
also ties the four flaps together. The design might he g 
formal one with green leaves and berries on light green 
cover paper. 


No. 3. Three little sachets with Japanesy patterns, tied 
with ribbon, are charming for a drawer where lingerie lingers, 
They are made of strips of white drawing paper folded so ag 
to contain a bit of cotton batting in which the sachet powder 
is hidden, then tied with baby ribbon at the ends, the ribbon 
being run through holes made with a punch, in and out 
then tied with bows. The cherry blossoms would be at. 
tractive with a black branch and pinky orange flowers 
the morning glories pale shades of lavender with green 
eres and the branch of berries pale green with yellow 

erries. 


No. 4 comes from the stationery counter and the case 
with the bird design hides two pencils and a ruler, which 
are tied firmly within, on a foundation of cardboard. The 
case is made of a square of cover paper, folded into thirds; 
a rectangular piece of cardboard is cut and pasted on the 
middle third, ribbon is run through punched holes in the 
piece of cardboard, leaving loops to hold the ruler and 
pencils at either end; the ribbon comes out at four holes 
on the outside and ties the flaps in place. The cover paper 
might be light gray, the branch and bird black, and the 
—_ and touches of color on the bird two shades of orange 
red. 


No.5, a holder for a handkerchief, is a square of cardboard, 
drawing paper pasted on top and a border of holly leaves 
and berries. Four holes are punched and ribbon run 
through to keep the handkerchief in place, then tied in a 
bow. White drawing paper might be the background; 
on this holly green leaves and bright orange red berries. 


No. 6 You will always or nearly always find at this 
delightful store heaps of pattern books, initials for all the 
family, crochet patterns, cross-stitch, etc.; choose one and 
make it a pretty cover by simply cutting some heavy paper 
into a book form and pasting it over the real cover, then 
adding abit of decoration. Thismight match a pretty room 
you know all about; blue, for instance. Cut a symmetti- 
cal design of leaves and flowers, the leaves cut double, thus 
the two sides will be similar when opened out ‘and pasted; 
these leaves might be a gray green and the flowers two shades 
. ae My initial inside my book is D; what is yours to 

e 


No. 7 is a circular shaped. piece of construction paper with 
a pretty pattern; it is to cover a flower pot. There are 
holes punched for the ribbon, it has a design of holly berries 
and green leaves; the heavy paper might be light green, 
dark green leaves and bright berries, with red or green ribbon 
to tie the finished product around a flower pot. This 
present will stand better if shellacked. 


No. 8 is a small bolt of ribbon with a bodkin attached, 
the foundation is cardboard; over the cardboard shape 
paste white drawing paper, the same shape; on this is @ 
pattern of holly. Use white ribbon. 





A Christmas Message 


In the pure soul, although it sing or pray, 
The Christ is born anew from day to day. 
The life that knoweth Him shall hide apart 
And keep eternal Christmas in the heart. 
— Elizabeth Stuart Phe! ps 
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_.. Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher IV 


Marion D. Paine 


HIS department appears every month. Its pur- 
pose is to give suggestions in all branches of arith- 
metic teaching. It deals with the formal as well as 
the concrete, with principles as well as with prac- 

tice or method. Teachers are asked to send in questions 
to be answered or subjects which they would like to have 
discussed. 

Beginning with the January, 1918,number, one column 
or more each month will be given up to short contest letters 
on specified subjects. The subjects for January, February, 
and March have been given in previous numbers of PRIMARY 
Epucation. The subject for April is to be Three Good 
Spring Problems. 


(Read first the Christmas problems given below.) 
and for May 


in Teaching Arithmetic 


Believe 
to Little Children 


Why I or 
Do not Believe | 


(Please take the side you really believe.) 


The April letters must be in by January first and the 
May ones by February first. Primary Eprucaton offers 
a prize of two dollars for the best lettereach month. Other 
good letters will be published with the monthly prize 
letter. 

If you have suggestions for the department, or wish to 
send a contest lettter, address 
Marion D. Paine 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 


ORAL CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


1 A Little Girl’s Christmas Tree 


1 A little girl made chains for her Christmas tree. She 
made popcorn chains, cranberry chains, and paper chains. 
How many kinds of chains did she have? 

2 She spent two hours in the cranberry chains and five 
hours on the paper chains. How much longer did she 
spend on the paper chains than on the cranberry chains? 

3 She popped corn twice, $ of an hour each time. How 
much time did she spend popping corn? 

4 She made five poppers full of corn.. Each time she 
put in a half cupful. How much corn did she use? 

5 The little girl made 6 five-pointed stars. How many 
points did all the stars have? 

6 She made 4 large cornucopias and 7 small ones. How 

' many cornucopias did she have? 

7 She cut bells from sheets of silver paper. Each sheet 
made 8 bells and she had 4 sheets. How many bells were 
there? 

8 She had 15 candles on the front of her tree and 10 at 
the back. How many candles were on the tree? 


‘II Making Presents 


1 A calendar has a page for each month. How many 
es has the calendar? 
2 A yard of ribbon makes 6 ties for hanging calendars. 
How long is each tie? 
' 3 A blotter has four‘ leaves, each 7 by 3 inches. All 
four are cut from one large sheet. There is nothing left. 
How large is the sheet? 


(Make’a diagram if children have difficulty.) 


4 A rug loom has 27 hails at each end. How many 
nails are there at the two ends? 


5 Some children cut eight squares of red paper. Then 
they cut each square in two like this: 


How many pieces -had they? 

6 Each piece made a red cornucopia. How many 
cornucopias were there in all? 

7 The cornucopias were fastened with red ribbon. 
A yard made 4 ties. How long was each one? 

9 How many yards of ribbon did it take for the whole 
16 cornucopias? 

9 There were 42 children in a room, 30 of them made 
two presents apiece, and the rest made one apiece. How 
many presents were made? 

10 These children worked an hour every school day 
except Friday for three weeks. How much time did they 
spend in making Christmas presents? 


TYPE LESSONS ON MAKING CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Many teachers have ideas for Christmas gifts which the 
children can make, but they do not know exactly how to 
present them. The following type lessons on constructive 
work are given by request for the benefit of inexperienced 
teachers who want to know how to go to work to get re 
sults. 

There are three preliminaries for the teacher: 


1 She should make every article herself before teaching 
the children. 

2 She should have a written outline of the necessary 
steps. 

3 She should have everything in the way of supplies 
and tools ready before the lesson begins. 

Given these and proper projects, and the making of 
Christmas presents will become the delightful and valuable 
educative influence which it must be if it is not to become 
farcica] indeed. Time devoted to the making of Christ- 
mas gifts should always be happy because there is no fric- 
tion and because the work done is a success from the 
standpoint .of the child. 


I. A'‘Red Cornucopia with a White Lining 


Teacher (showing a completed cornucopia) Here is a 
cornucopia. We can use these for our candy or take them 
home for the family Christmas tree. See, it is white in- 
side and red outside. It is very easy to make. Would 
you like to try some? Then I will get some red and white 
paper and some red ties ready for the lesson to-morrow. 


Note There should, of course, be conversation about size, and so 
on, in further preparation for the actual construction. 


(The next day) 


‘Teacher Here are some sheets of red and some sheets 
of white. Harold’s row may take the red, the next row 
the white, the next red, the next white, the next red, and 
Walter’s row white: Have you all a sheet? Now cut a 
9-inch square from it. 

(Children draw and cut out the square. The teacher walks 
about to help those who need her.) 


Teacher George, will you please draw a large square on 
the front board? 


(George does so.) 
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Teacher This is the shape for a cornucopia (shows a 
paper triangle the right size). How can we get a shape like 
that out of a square? 

Percy Draw a line from corner to corner. 

Teacher George, will you please do what Percy said? 
(He does so.) Is that right, children? Does anyone know 
what we call a line like that? 

Mildred A diagonal. 

Teacher Yes. Please draw a diagonal lightly on your 
square. 


(Each child does so.) 


Teacher Now what ought we to do? 
Harold Cut the two triangles apart. 
Teacher You may all do that. 


(Children cut on the line.) 


Teacher I will choose some one from each row to go 
down his line and see if all the triangles are rightly cut. 


(She chooses a careful child from each row to inspect. 
Children who have made a mistake are given another sheet.) 


Teacher To make a cornucopia, you must each have one 
red and one white triangle. How can we manage that? 

Julia Change with some one near us. 

Teacher Harold’s row and Rose’s row may change 
across; John’s row and Doris’s row; Robert’s row and 
Walter’s. Now have you each one red and one white 
triangle? 

Walter This white one that John gave me is dirty and 
not cut well. 

Teacher Here is a good piece. John, Walter gave you a 
fine triangle and you should have been more careful to give 
him one. : 

Teacher Now we will fold the red triangle. I will do 
it with you. If you have any trouble in understanding, 
look up at mine. 

Note Children learn best by imitation. Verbal directions are 
= for them to follow, as for adults. Show them instead of telling 

em. , 

Teacher Fold to the middle. Unfold. Fold each edge 
in to the middle. Unfold. Now you have three creases 
and four divisions. Hold up the triangles, please. Yes, 
they are all right. Now fold the white one in the same 
way. 


(This is done.) 


Teacher Put the white piece inside and the red one 
outside. Then fold them so that the two outside sections 
cross over each other. Make a hole about $ inch down, 
here between the two corners. Now we will put in the 
ties (passes them out). 


mag The ties may have been cut during a previous arithmetic 
n. 


Teacher Put them through the hole you made. Tie 
a double knot close to the paper, and another one at the 
ends to hang the cornucopia. Now they are finished and 
ready to fill with our candy when we make it next week. 


II Uncooked Candy 


RECIPE 
Beat the whites of eggs stiff. 
Stir in confectioner’s sugar until of a consistency to shape. 
Add either peppermint flavoring or cracked nuts. 


Tamncs NEEDED 


s 
Cohfectioner’s sugar. 
Peppermint flavoring. 
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Cracked nuts. 

Large clean papers. 

Egg beaters, plates, cup, two mixing bowls, spoons. 

Note The project should have been thoroughly discussed, flavor- 
ing decided upon, recipe placed on the board and copied, before candy 
lesson is given. 


Teacher Who has heard of Spotless Town? 


(Children offer various explanations and Spotless Town is 
discussed.) 


Teacher Since we are going to be candy makers, we 
must have Spotless Town here in our schoolroom. At 
recess please wash your hands thoroughly for the. candy 
making. 


(After recess.) 


Teacher Who knows how to break eggs and separate 
the whites and yolks? Miriam, will you do it? Drop 
each yolk into this cup and put the whites into one of the 
bowls. 


(Miriam breaks the eggs and puts the whites into the large 
dish and the yolks into the small ones.) 


Teacher Paul and Lester, will you come and add sugar? 
Stir it in little by little. 


(The boys add sugar until the mixture is quite stiff.) 


Teacher Now, boys, put half into the other bowl. 
Jeanne, will you put two teaspoonfuls of the peppermint 
flavoring into one bowl and stir it in well. Robert, will 
you stir the nuts we cracked into the other mixture. 


(This is done.) 


Teacher Now we are ready to make the candy. This 
long table will be a good place towork on. And here are the 
large papers for molding-boards. Three of you can work 
at one molding-board. Myrtle, will you arrange the chil- 
dren at the tables? John, will you shake powdered sugar 
from the bag on each molding-board? Catharine, will you 
put the plates along the middle of the table? 


Nore With a large class, half or fewer should work at once. If 
there is no table, desks can be used, especially the teacher’s desk. 


Teacher I will show you how to shape the candy. Take 
a small bit like this. Roll it on a little sugar. Shape it 
with the tips of your fingers and lay it on a plate. Here is 
another one of a different shape. (JMustrates as she talks.) 
Now I will put some of this candy dough on each paper, 
and you may begin. Work carefully and as fast as you 
can. Do not play with the candy dough. Put the pieces 
on the plates so that they do not touch any other piece. 


(The class makes the candy. After the lesson it is put in a 
cool place to harden.) 


CLEANING UP AFTER THE CANDY MAKING 

Teacher Please wipe your hands clean on these paper 
napkins. As you are just going home you can wash them 
there. Who has sugar left? James, please take a spoon 
and put what is left back in the bag. Will the children 
in Christine’s row put the plates of candy on the shelves 
carefully, fold the paper quite small, and put it in the waste- 
basket. Thomas, will you and Myron wash off the table? 
Who will wash the dishes? These two girls may do it. 
The rest may go for their wraps and get ready to go home. 








Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but the heart 
gives that which neither silver nor gold can buy.—Beecher. 
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Decorations 


Johanna Holm 
Author of Poster and Sand-Table Work in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved) 


Christmas 


The decorations for this month are more elaborate. This 
work is begun immediately after the Thanksgiving holidays. 
The Christmas posters, the one illustrating Santa Claus on 
His Way, and the other The Shepherd and The Wise Men, 
are made by the children and consist chiefly of cutting to 
line with the aid of the Johanna Holm Poster patterns. The 
mountings are black in both posters and the sleigh, Santa 
Claus and reindeer are tinted lightly with colored crayons. 
The Shepherd and Wise Men are cut out of white paper 
with no coloring. 

The sand-table illustrates Santa’s home in the far north 
and the Brownies aiding him in his preparation to visit the 
children of all countries. 

Some of the gifts made were calendars with ‘the large 
poppy as illustrated, little book marks and napkin rings. 





The Santa Claus mask was made for the little brother or 
sister. A small Christmas tree was planted in a jardiniére 
and, with the red and green festoons and bells, completed 
the decorations of the room. 


Christmas 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning: 
Their ovens they with baked meat choke 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pye 
And evermore be merry.— Withers 
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Our sand-table for December represents the desert — an 
oasis with three palm trees, the old camel resting in their 
scanty shade by the side of a spring, and one of the Wise 
Men, half kneeling, half sitting in the doorway of his tent 
that he has fashioned from his rugs, his eyes turned toward 
the east as the great star that he has been following gradu- 
ally disappears in the break of the dawn. 

Or who knows, perhaps he is watching the late sunset 
and looking for the coming of that star that is to guide him 
through the night. 

Anyway, he is kneeling with arms outstretched toward 
his unknown goal — the stable at Bethlehem and the wee 
Christ Child. 

During the month of Christmas, I love to tell my First 
Grade children this story as I read it in “Ben Hur,” of 
how the three Wise Men found each other in the desert and 
finished their quest together. 

The trees are made from sticks found by the boys in the 
school yard and these were 18, 20 and 22 inches high. 

The leaves about 6 and 9 inches long, were a very dark 
green, cut free-hand from manila paper — the result of a 
drawing and coloring lesson. 

The pond was of glass, the sand hollowed out underneath 
to give depth. The camel was a piece of bric-a-brac, but 
any toy camel would do, or one modeled out of clay. 

Alas! and alas! the tent was made of rugs that came 
with cigarettes. They were excellent miniatures of good 
design of Persian rugs and added a wonderful bit of color 
to the whole table. 

The little man was modeled by one of the children out of 
clay and was not only easily made, but you can see, it was 
most representative of the story, as the figure kneels and 
stretches his arms out in prayer and longing, as is still 





the custom even of the Persians of to-day. 

This figure was the best, chosen from a lesson in clay 
modeling of the three Wise Men by the school. 

The whole is not at all hard to make, it is the work of the 
children, it is most effective and the story is beautiful. 
The only thing to to be careful about is to keep everything 
in proportion. 

Incdentally, it carries with it just as much of information 
about deserts, palm trees, camels, Persian rugs and flat- 
roofed houses as you wish to furnish. The story (in ou-t 
line) that I tell is this: 

In that land so strange to us, where there is so little rain, 





































































The Wise Men in the Desert 
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Using the Sand-Table Effectively 
The Wise Men in the Desert 


Jessie Wakeman and Alle MacLoughlin 
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the roofs of the houses are flat and people spend much time 
on them, even sleeping there sometimes. In consequence, 
they studied a great deal about the stars, and when the 
great star appeared in the east, the Wise Men who knew of 
the tradition of the Jews, concerning the coming of the 
King of nations, recognized it, and mounting their camels 
and choosing gifts worthy the great King that they ex- 
pected to see, they started to follow it. 

This makes the best of introductions for the story of the 
birth of our Lord. The Wise Men, unknown to each other, 
meet in the desert and finally arrive at Jerusalem, see 
Herod, journey on the few miles farther to Bethlehem, find 
the Holy Babe in the cave in the hillside, where they lay 
their gifts at His feet as they adore Him. 
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The Flag in the First Grade 


All the world has its attention upon the American flag 
at this time. Can we not do much to arouse patriotism 
and love for our flag by giving the children in Kindergarten 
and First Grade a chance to become intimately acquainted 
with its design? We can hardly expect a little child to 
paint or even draw a flag correctly if he doesn’t know its 
anatomy. In order to get this knowledge I suggest the 
following method which I have found simple and most 
helpful. Each child makes one stripe of the flag so that 
when it is completed all have had a share in the work, and 
a real sense of ownership follows. 

MATERIAL — coated paper of red, white and blue cut 
in strips four inches by one half inch. Enough material 
is given to each child for a stripe and made into rings and 
chains the usual way — each stripe having fourteen links. 


Ist stripe — 5 blue rings 8th stripe — 14 white rings 
2d 7 “ “ 9th “ ring 


5 14 red 
meets ay oe 10th “ l4white “ 
ey Se BL lith “. idred = “ 
—_ ss ¢ 2 * 12th “ 14white “ 
6th “ 5 - “ 13th “ 14 red “ 
7th “ 5 “ - 


The stripes are pinned to burlap or heavy paper and 
Dennison white stars are pasted on the blue rings. Through 
the one at the extreme left slip a piece of Bogus paper 
thirty-six inches by two inches. If the stripes are put in 
place at the dictation of the children you will find they re- 
member very easily how many red and how many white 
ones there are and each morning the “salute” is given with 
real pleasure. 
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A Year with the Fables IV 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
(Supplementary Reading for Third Grade) 


The Lion, the Fox and the 
Wolf 


LL the animals once made their home in a large for- 
A est. The Fox, the Wolf, the Jackal, the Lion and 
a great many others lived there. 

For a long time they all lived in peace. But one 
day the Fox caught a big, fat goose. The Wolf came along 
just as he was about to eat it. “Here, here,” he cried, 
“that is mine! I almost had it when you frightened me. 
I turned to look at you. The goose flew away. You fol- 
lowed it and caught it, but it’s mine.” 

“That is not true,” said the Fox. 
near you to-day.” 

“Believe me or not,” growled the Wolf. “Ido not care. 
I am stronger than you. I shall take the goose. Help 
yourself if you can.” The hungry Fox looked on while 
the Wolf ate the goose. Not even a bone was left for him. 

The Fox was very hungry. He went away saying, 
“Very well, Wolf, you ate the goose, but you shall pay 
dearly for that dinner.” 

“Ha, hal laughed the Wolf. “What can you do?” 
But he felt afraid after that for he knew that the Fox was 
very cunning. - 

The king of the forest was a very large and strong Lion. 


“T have not been 


He had ruled the animals many years, but at last he became ~ 


ill. He was very cross then. All the animals feared him. 
The Fox kept away from him as much as he dared. The 
Wolf saw this and said to the king, “Our friend, the Fox, 
does not come to see you often. He does not ask how you 
are. I fear that he is planning mischief now that you are 
so ill. He hopes to be king himself.” 

“What! Would the rascal dare to try that!” said the 
Lion. “I will have him brought before me. Jackal, 
Jackal, bring the Fox to me!” 

The Jackal went at once. He found the Fox at home. 
“Come, Fox,” he said, “the king of the forest is very angry 
with you. He wishes to see you at once.” 

“Tf I must, I must,” answered the Fox. “But I think 
I know who has been making trouble for me.” 

“Who did?” asked the Jackal? 

“Tt was your friend, the Wolf.” 

“He is no friend of mine,’’ replied the Jackal, “but come, 
we must go.” 

They were soon at the home of the Lion. As soon as 
the Fox was brought in the king said, “Fox, why have you 
not been to see your sick king? Do you hope he will die? 
Do you think that you would be king then? You foolish 
thing! The other animals would eat you before you had 
been king a minute.” 

“No, no, your majesty, I never thought of such a thing. 
I have been very anxious about you. I have not been 
here, it is true, but it is because I have been far away.” 

“What right had you to go away when your king was 
so ill?” 

“T went, your majesty, because I love you so dearly. 
I went to see a great doctor. He told me what would make 
you well again.” 

“© indeed! Then I am sorry that I was so cross with 
you. Tell me quickly what to do.” 

“The great doctor said he knew of but one thing that 
would save your life, but that is very easy to get.” 

“Hurry!” cried the Lion. “Tell me.” ; 

“He said that you must wrap yourself in the skin of 
a Wolf that had just been killed.” 

The Lion did not wait to thank the Fox, but dragged the 
Wolf to him and killed him at once. Soon the king was 
wrapped in the Wolf’s skin. 

“T will go to tell all the animals. Your majesty will soon 


be well and we will have a great feast,” said the Fox as he 
slipped away. 
Presentation 

(a) Toclasses able to read the story fluently. 

MATERIAL — Pictures of animals named in the story, 

MeEtHop — Ask a few questions to bring out the char. 
acteristics of each. Our lesson to-day is about these ani- 
mals. Read the title. Do you think there is any reason 
for the order in which the animals are named? After we 
read the story I shall ask you this question again. 

Read silently to find why the Fox and Wolf were ene- 
mies. Tell me why the Fox did not like the Wolf. Why did 
the Wolf not like the Fox? John may read aloud. Very 
good. James may read what the Fox said, Jane may read 
the Wolf’s words and Mary may read the rest. What re. 
venge do you think the Fox will take? 

Read silently to find out who was king and what the 
Fox did. What did he do and why? Read aloud, Sarah, 

Read to learn what the Wolf told the Lion. What did 
he tell him? Read aloud, Mary. 

Find out what the Lion said and did. Tell me what it 
was. Read it aloud, Anna. 

Read silently the conversation between the Jackal and the 
Fox. Tell me what was said. Mary may read for the 
Jackal and Charles for the Fox. Arthur may read the 
descriptive part. 

Find out what the Lion said to the Fox. 
was said. Read it aloud, Grace. 

Read silently till you find out what excuse the Fox made 
for being away. What wasit? John may be the Lion and 
Clara the Fox. Read aloud. 

Finish the story. Hgw did it end? Read aloud, Bertha, 
Do you see any reason for the order of names in the title 
now? What is it? Do you think the Wolf deserved his 
death? Why? 

(b) For classes to which the story offers difficulties in 
the way of new words or ideas, or both. 

Material may be the same as in (a) and be used in much 
the same manner till the question which motivates the 
reading as well as limits it 1s given. With this class the 
first reading unit should be shorter and the directions as 
follows: 

Read to find who came just as the Fox was ready to 
eat. As you read look for the Jackal. (Write word on 
board.) Tell me what you read. Read it aloud.) 

Read silently till you find what part of the goose the Fox 
got. When we think what a person has said is true we say 
we believe him. (Write believe on board.) Do you find 
the word? What part did the Fox get? Read aloud. 

Read till you find if the Wolf was ever afraid of the Fox. 
The very last word describes the Fox. We say he is cur- 
ning. (Write on board.) Was he ever afraid? Why? 
Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what the Wolf said to the 
Lion. The king made all the animals obey him or he 
ruled them. (Write ruled on board.) Look for the word 
when you are reading. The animals were all afraid of the 
Lion or they feared him. (Underscored words are to be 
written as the teacher talks.) Find the word. Tell me 
what was said. Read aloud. 

Find out all the Jackal said to the Fox. Here is a word 
that may trouble you. It means answered. Look for it. 
(Write — Tell me what was said. Read aloud. 

Read you find what excuse the Fox made to the 
Lion for not visiting him. The Lion told the Fox that he 
could be king but a very short time. How long was it? 
Yes, a minute. Look at the word carefully. The Fox said 
that he was afraid that the Lion would not get well — that 
he had been anxious about him. Look for the word. 
What was the Fox’s excuse? Read aloud. 


Tell me what 
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Read silently till you find out what the Fox said would 
cure the Lion. What was it? Do you think the Fox ever 
went to a doctor? Why? Read aloud. 

Finish the story. How does it end? Do you think the 
Wolf deserved his fate? Why? Read aloud. 

We will now read all the story. Caroline may read 
the Lion’s part; William, the Wolf’s; Joe, the Fox’s; 
Alfred, the Jackal’s and Elizabeth may read the descrip- 
tions. 


Questions (Leading to oral reproduction and prepara- 
tory to dramatization.) 

Why were the Wolf and Fox enemies? Repeat all you 
remember of the conversation between them. What did 
the Wolf tell the Lion? Repeat their conversation. Whom 
did the Lion send after the Fox and what was said when they 
met? Tell of the meeting between the Fox and the Lion. 
How does the story end? Tell all the story. 


DRAMATIZATION FOR FouRTH GRADE 

Alice may write the title of our play. How do you 
like the placing? Could you have named a better title? 
What shall we write next? Name the characters. How 
shall we arrange them? Jane may write the list. How 
many scenes will be necessary? Where is the first and what 
happens in it? The second? Third? Fourth? Where 
is the first scene? How shall it be placed? Mary may 
write it. Where shall we have the Fox and the Wolf when 
the play begins? James may write this on the board. 
Tell him where to place it. Let us look at what has been 
written. Do you see any mistakes? Correct. 

Who shall speak first? What do you think he will say? 
Mary may tell. Anne may tell. Charles? Class, whick 
do you like best? Why? Would you like to change it 
in any way before it is written? Show us where it should 
be written. John may write it, and we will decide what the 
Fox shall reply. Work in this way to get the drama from 
the children, helping them to correct and polish when neces- 
sary. Guard against mistakes in every possible way, but 
if one is made correct quietly without calling attention to 
the incorrect form. 


CHARACTERS 
JACKAL 
WoL”F 


ScEeNE 1 — In the Forest 
(Fox is about to eat a goose. Enter Wolf) 


Wolf Stop! Stop! That goose is mine. 

Fox How does that happen? I just killed it. 

Wolf 1 was just going to catch it when you frightened 
me. While I was looking at you the goose flewaway. You 
followed it and caught it. 

Fox That’s not so. I haven’t been near you to-day. 

Wolf Never mind. I’m the stronger. I shall take 
it. Help yourself if youcan. (Takes goose and eats it while 
Fox looks on.) 

Fox (to himself) Not even a bone left! (To Wolf) 
You’ve had the goose, but you’ll pay well for it. 

Wolf Ha, ha! What can you do? (Exit Fox.) 


LIoNn 
Fox 


Scene — At the Court of the Lion 


(Lion seated near the center of stage. Wolf standing near.) 

Wolf How is your majesty this morning? Much better, 
I hope. 

Lion No, I am very ill, I fear. 

Wolf How sad the animals will be when I tell them. 
Nearly all of them-are so anxious to have you well again. 

Lion Why do you say “nearly all”? 

Wolf I am sdrry to tell bad news, your majesty, but I 
fear that the Fox is glad that are ill. 

Lion Why do you think so? » 

Wolf He does not come here often, he does not even 
inquire about you. I fear he is planning mischief. 
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Lion What can it be? 

Wolf I think he hopes to be king when your majesty 
dies or perhaps before. 

Lion The villain! Would he dare to plot against me! 
I will have him brought here at once. (Calls) Jackal, 
Jackal! (Enter Jackal) Here, Jackal, bring the Fox to me 
immediately. 

Jackal Yes, your majesty. (Evxit.) 

ScENE III —JIn another Part of the Forest 

(Fox near the center of the stage. Enter Jackal.) 


Fox Good-morning, friend Jackal. What brings you 
out so early? 

Jackal The king of the forest wants you to come to him 
at once. He is very angry with you. 

Fox If I must go, I must, but I think I know who made 
all this trouble for me. 

Jackal Who was it? 

Fox It was your friend, the Wolf. 

Jackal He is no friend of mine. But come, we must 
be going or I shall lose my head. His majesty’s illness has 
not improved his temper. (Exit Jackal and Fox.) 


SCENE IV — Same as Scene II 


(Lion on throne, Wolf stands near by. Enter Jackal, 
followed by Fox.) 


Léon Well done, Jackal. You brought the villain 
quickly. You may go now. (East Jackal) (To Fox) 
Fox, I hear strange things of you. 

Fox And may I ask what your majesty has heard? 

_ Lion I have heard that you hope to be king when I 
die or perhaps before. 

Fox Does your majesty believe such tales of me? I 
assure you that I never thought of such a thing. 

Lion But you have not been to see me. You have not 
even inquired about me. 

Fox ‘True, your majesty, but I have been far away. 

Lion Why should you be away when your king is so 
ill? 

Fox I went because I love your majesty so dearly. I 
traveled far to see a great physician. He told me what 
would make you well again. 

Lyon I am sorry that I doubted you, Fox. 
quickly how I may get well. 

Fox The great doctor said but one thing was needed 
and that is so easy to get that your life is saved. 

Lion Hurry! Hurry! 

Fox He said that you must wrap yourself in the skin 
of a Wolf that had just been killed. 

Lion (jumps towards Wolf who runs off stage followed by 
Lion, who soon returns wrapping skin around him) There, 
I shall soon be well. 

Fox Yes, your majesty. I will go now. I will call 
all the animals. We will have a great feast in honor of your 
recovery. (Exit Fox.) 


Tell me 


SPELLING FOR FouRTH GRADE 
List — Frightened, catch, caught, haven’t, I’m, majesty, 
anxious, center, notice, inquire, mischief, once, improved, 
villain, believe, physician, doubted, wrap, honor, recovery. 
With Friday as review day this list will furnish work for a 
week. 

Teach the spelling lesson in class instead of testing in that 
period until the children have learned to follow the methop 
for themselves. Even then it is well to do some of the work 
in class, “lest we forget.” 

The children should feel the need of knowing how to 
spell these words before they are taken up in the spelling 

ass. This will come to in the written. . 
The words which the children ask to have spelled for them 
in this class should be placed on the board. This list should 





be kept and more time given to drill in the period especially 
devoted to spelling. 

To fix the word in memory, the eyes, ears and muscles 
should each do their share“of the work. It seems natural 
to appeal to the eye first, but too much attention is given 
to the statement that good spelling is the result of eye 
training. While the majority may be eye-minded, the weak 
minority are not, and they need the aid of ears and muscles. 
. Then, too, we are encouraging the former class to put an 
unnecessary strain upon an already overworked organ — the 
eye — whena more symmetrical development would take 
place if the ear and muscles received more attention. 

Method I wonder why we could not spell this word to- 
day when we were writing our language lesson?g (Place 
frightened on the board.) Can you find anything difficult, 
Fred? Yes, gh is silent. We must remember that it is 
right here between i and t. Look at it carefully. What 
other trouble? Yes, we hear the n plainly, but the e is not 
so clear. Look again. Yes, we hear the d but not the e. 
Look at the word and as you look write it in the air. Close 
youreyes. Can you seeeach letterclearly? (Erase words.) 

You may step to the board. Write the word. (Teacher 
notes mistakes as the children write.) Be seated. Some 
one made a mistake so I shall write it again. Look care- 
fully. Let us spell it aloud. Again. Once more. Whis- 
per it so that you can hear. (Erase word.) Write it on 
paper three times. I see a mistake, so I will put iton the 
board again and each may study it in the way that helps 
him most. (A child soon learns which is the best way for 
him to study.) 

Proceed with the other words in the same way, pointing 
out difficulties if the children are unable to do so. Some 
teachers write the difficult part with red crayon, but it is 
the writer’s experience that the device is a success only 
when used occasionally. 


PENMANSHIP FOR FouRTH GRADE 
I noticed when we were copying our drama that there 
was one word that no one in the class wrote well. 


Can you 
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think what it was? I will write it and then you may tell me 
what part you think you made poorly. (Write Fox.) 
Yes, you are right. The F was not well made. I will make 
it agam and show you where. (Teacher writes as she talks.) 
Some of us are careless with the curves at the top, but more 
made a mistake in this curve at the bottom. Then | 
noticed that the o’s were too flat here and that this con- 
necting line was not brought to the top and this, of course, 
spoiled our x. Bon 

Watch me while I write it again. Write it on your 
papers. (Teacher gives individual criticism as pupils 
write.) Lay down the pens. Our F’s are much better, but 
Istill findtrouble here. (Illustrated.) Look again. Take 
pens. Write. Look at your language papers and see if 
you can find a word that needs practice. Yes, the k in 
Jackal is not good. Lay down your papers and we will 
look at the form on the board. We have little trouble with 
this long loop. (Teacher writes as she talks), but we make 
the little loop at the side too large and forget that this line 
from it has the same slant as the loop. Look carefully 
while I write it once more. Take pens. Write. Watch 
me as I write it again. Where can yours be improved? 
Write it again. 

This work is not intended to take the place of the 
drill exercises for movement, but to improve the letter 
forms. The child writes poorly for two reasons. The 
first is lack of muscular control which the drill exercises 
tend to overcome and the second is because of a very imper- 
fect or hazy picture of the letter. The suggestiors given are 
intended to aid in overcoming this latter defect. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the teacher must 
have studied and practiced the making of the form till she 


-can make one very near to perfection before she attempts 


to correct mistakes in others. 

The words given are only suggestions. Each teacher 
must look over the work of her grade and decide which are 
the most common mistakes and then endeavor to correct 
them. Do not make the mistake of correcting too many in 
any one lesson. 
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dren in oral expression. They are planned to en- 

tertain the children and at the same time to give 

them exercise in talking. The games furnish not 
only something to talk about but also the absorbing at- 
mosphere necessary for spontaneity of expression. 


Te games will provide a means of training chil- 








FOUR SENTENCE GAMES 


Telling the News 


The first player starts the game by saying, ‘Have you 
heard about the fire?” (Or about anything else that will 
make conversation.) Then each player in turn must tell 
in a sentence something about the fire. (Or about what- 
ever the subject is?) If a pupil fails to give a correct sen- 
tence in his turn, he is “out.” 

The game goes around the class until the leader 
is reached or until three pupils in succession become “out.” 
Then another subject is introduced by the question, 
“Have you heard about Jane?” (Or whatever subject 
the questioner thinks to give.) 


First and Last Word 


One pupil speaks a sentence and the next pupil must give 
a sentence which begins with the last word of the first pupil’s 
sentence. Then the third pupil must give a sentence which 
begins with the last word of the second sentence, and so on 
around the class. 

If the first pupil gives the sentence, “The trees are tall,” 
the next pupil may say, “Tall boys can pick apples from 
high branches.” In that case, the third pupil may say 
“Branches bend with heavy fruit,” and the next pupil must 
begin his sentence with the word “fruit.” 

If a pupil fails to begin with the last word of the preceding 
sentence, or if he gives an ungrammatical sentence, he must 
pay a forfeit by spelling the word he should have used. 

















Building a Sentence 


The children make a sentence, each pupil in turn speaking 
one word. 

This game will provide many surprises and some humor, 
even when. the children try consciously to give sensible 
additions to the growing sentence. 

If the children understand the different parts of speech, 
the game may be played by having the leader start the 
game with a word and then call for an adjective, noun, 
verb, or whatever part of speech he wishes, from different 
pupils to whom he points, until a sentence is completed. 

or instance, if the leader starts the sentence with the word 
“The” and calls for a noun and the pupil to whom he points 
says, “Organ grinder,” the next pupil may say, “Plays,” if 
averb is called for; and the next pupil may say, “‘ Music,” 
ifa noun is called for, or ‘“‘Loud”’ if an adverb is démanded 
by the leader. 


Heavy on the Right Word 
The leader speaks a sentence with a strong emphasis on 
some word, as ‘‘I mever saw such a beautiful flower.” Then 
tach player in turn repeats the sentence with exactly the 
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Making a Game of Language 


Madge Anderson 
(Book rights reserved) 


same emphasis as the player before him gave. Any player 
may change the emphasis, as “I never saw such a beautiful 
flower!” Then the next player must speak the sentence 
as he emphasized it, but he must say the sentence twice to 
show that he noticed the change. If he fails to repeat it or 
to notice the change, he is “out” and the player who made 
the change in emphasis becomes the leader, giving a new 
sentence with marked stress on one word for the rest to re- 
peat or change. 

The teacher will find it useful occasionally to suggest 
to the leaders sentences which contain words in which 
the children need drill in pronouncing or corrected ver- 
sions of incorrect expressions commonly used by members 
of the class. 


A GAME OF DESCRIBING THINGS 
Riddles 


The first child describes some object, or person, or ani- 
mal, without telling its name, and the next child must 
guess what the first is describing. If his guess is correct, 
he may tell a riddle for the next pupil to guess. If it is 
incorrect, he is “out,” and must pay the forfeit of using 
correctly in a sentence the right word, which the pupil who 
told the riddle must announce. 

Suppose the first child says, “It is gray and soft and warm 
and I love to stroke its fur.”’ If the second child guesses 
“Cat,” which is right, he takes his turn at describing some- 
thing. But if he guesses, “Muff,” which is wrong, he is 
“out” and must give a sentence such as “‘The cat likes to 
drink milk.” 


The Village Street 


- The shopkeepers stand each beside a chair or seat which 
reoresents a shop in “the village street.” The shopper 
walks along the street, saying: 


“Here I go down the village street, 
To the barber shop I turn my feet.” 


Instead of the words “‘ barber shop”’ he may say “ grocery 
shop,” “‘butcher shop,” “shoe shop,” “tailor shop,” or any 
shop that is likely to be found in a village street. At the 
mention of the name of the shop in his rhyme, he “turns 
his feet’”’ toward one of the shopkeepers and the keeper of 
that shop must immediately act the part of a barber (or 
of whatever occupation the shopper has mentioned in his 
rhyme), stropping his razor, tying a towel around the 
shopper’s neck and talking as if he were a barber. The 
moment the shopper leaves the shop, the shopkeeper must 
immediately cease his acting and his talk. The shop- 
keeper goes on, saying, “ Here I go down the village street” — 
mentioning another shop toward which he “turns his feet.” 

If the shopkeeper fails to stop talking and acting when 
the shopper leaves his shop, he must change places with the 
shopper. When all the shopkeepers have had a turn at 
being shopper or when all the shops have been visited, the 
game is ended. 
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December Blackboard 
Border 


Ruth Ash 


Cut the trees and holly leaves from green 
construction paper and the holly berries 
and ribbon bows from bright red. To cut 
the holly the paper may be folded so as to 
cut two or three leaves joining. Have the 
children place the berries on the leaves be- 
fore mounting it in the border. The bases 
of the trees are about thirty-two inches 
apart. (For patterns see opposite page.) 


me 


Chrystemesse Bells 


Two sorrie thynges there be — 

Aye, three; 

A neste from which ye fledgelings have been 
taken, 

A lambe forsaken, 


A redde leafe from ye wilde rose rudely 
shaken. 


Of glad thynges there be more — 

Aye, four; 

Alarke above ye old neste blithely singing, 
A wilde rose clinging 

In safety to a rock, a shepherd bringing 

A lambe found in his arms, and 
Chrystemesse bells aringing. — Sel. 


An Old Christmas Carol 


O wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodly cheer. 
Yon sun so high along the sky 
Hath shone two thousand year. 
And once it saw a little child 
In manger lying undefiled, 
And all about the cattle mild 
Did lovingly draw near. 
So wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodly cheer. 


O wake ye, little children, 
And let each heart be gay. 
Good-will to men they caroled then, 
And why should ye delay? 
Awake, awake, and rise and sing, 
And greet ye every living thing, 
For man and beast did greet your King 
On that first Christmas day! / 
Then wake ye, little children, 
For this is Christmas day. 
— Everybody's Magazine 
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December Scenes for the Theatre Box 


For description see page 572 of November issue: For patterns see next page 
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A Christmas Idea 


** Texas Teacher ’’ 


Early in December we begin discussing Christmas, 
one reason for celebrating it, and why it is the happiest 
season of the year. I read the Bible account of the Birth 
of Christ and any other good Christmas story in PRIMARY 
EpucaTion. Then I try to show the children that we 
should make others happy at Christmas and not just look 
upon it as a time to receive presents. The county poor 
farm is located near us, so I decided we would test our 
theory of giving. We got a large box and filled it with 
candy, nuts, fruits, mittens, handkerchiefs and tops, with 
bright berries and mistletoe on top, which gave the Christ- 
mastouch. The manager of the farm said the childrén were 
delighted, but I’m sure that they were no more happy 
than we were when we packed the box. 

Some of the toys had been used but were in good condi- 
tion and no one brought very much of anything, so that 
the giving did not embarrass the poorer ones, as they had a 
part in it if they could afford only one orange or a few nuts 
from home. 





Christmas Treating 
Belmont Farley 


“Salaries are low, and the cost of living is high,” | 
said, as the teachers settled down to see what the superin- 
tendent was going to say on the subject of Christmas treats. 
Here every head bobbed approvingly. 

“The high cost of living does not affect only the teachers. 
It is an unwelcome tip on parents, also, to be asked for 
money to contribute to a teacher’s present; and the pupil 

who cannot contribute feels that he has not been fair to 
his fellows, nor shown proper appreciation of his teachers. 
So I feel that we ought to banish treats and teachers’ 
presents together.” 

“But there are some children who have such a little 
Christmas, and I like to make them happy,” objected a 
kind-hearted primary teacher. 

‘This is the way it started, and it kept up in this vein for 
some time. When it was over, we had made this com- 
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Ideas to Try 
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promise. There were some very poor pupils who were to 
have little or no Christmas. We planned to make the 
season happier for. these few, instead of giving a small 
amount of unappreciated candy to so many. 

We bought drums and tops, horses, dolls, books, wagons, 
a cap, and toys of all kinds. Then there was a com plete 
Christmas dinner for some children whose mother was ead, 
and a bolt of cloth for some fatherless ones. 

These things came from Santa Claus; and, where it was 
possible, no more definite information as to the source of 
the gifts was given than this. They were put on the com. 
munity Christmas tree. 

We feel that we have helped make Christmas brighter for 
some little folks, and it did not cost so much as the “treat.” 
The teachers received no gifts. The reciprocal nature of 
the matter seemed to appeal to all, and there were no com- 
plaints from disappointed pupils. 





Stories by the Fireplace 
C. E. M. 


If you have no fireplace about which to tell stories, try 
making your own. 

Make a drawing like that below on a piece of cardboard 
36” x 27’. It is better to use heavy cardboard. Color it 
in suitable colors, then with a sharp knife cut out the flames, 
On another paper draw flames to fit the openings, color 
them with yellow, red and a touch of blue and paste them 
on the back side of the fireplace, so that they cover the 
openings. With a paint brush, paint over the back of the 
flames, using melted lard. This will make them transparent. 

When. ready for use, draw all the shades and, having 
placed the fireplace on a table in front of the children, light 
a candle to “start the fire.” This makes a dim light when 
placed behind the flames. Now light several from this one 
and the flicker of the row of candles makes the fireplace 
very realistic to the children. If you use candlesticks, all 
danger is avoided, for you can place them a safe distance 
from the greased paper. 

Our story telling and poem reproduction was greatly 
improved and also this served to‘entertain visiting grades, 
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The Weed Christmas Tree 
A TRUE STORY 
Carrie Williams 


In fairy tales, we may sail away on a magic carpet to im- 
possible places, or ask Aladdin to rub his wonderful lamp 
and our wishes will be granted; but the children in a 
crowded district of S —— have found a better way. When 
they want anything, they say, “Let’s go over to the play- 
ground and make it.” 

So it happened that Florence, Bertha and little Elnora 
were the first to reach the playground one cold Saturday 
morning in early December, and three-year-old Elnora an- 
nounced that she wanted a Christmas tree. It was too soon 
to expect any help from Santa Claus, and there was nothing 
on hand except some paste and tissue paper, but Elnora 
must have a tree. 

Perhaps a large branching weed could be found in the 
vacant lot a square away. ‘The children were enthusiastic 
at once. They chose a burdock weed that had grown tall 
and straight, in spite of the bricks and stones on the lot, 
and had sent its roots so far down into the ashes and clay 
that it took some time to pull it up. This weed was care- 
fully planted in a can and carried in triumph to the play- 
ground. (Illus. I.) 

The older children pasted bright tissue paper tassels on 
the ends of the stems and wound the branches of the weed 
with fringes of dark green paper. (Illus. II.) A card- 
board box from the corner grocery, some tin-foil saved 
from a package of tea, and pictures from a newspaper were 
quickly made into tree ornaments, paper dolls, and simple 
Meanwhile, Elnora laughed and clapped her hands. 
She danced for joy when a beautiful silver star was fas- 
tened to the very top of the weed and the tree was complete. 
Then all the children, joining hands and dancing around 


_ the tree, sang the sweet familiar carols that tell of “Peace 


on earth, good will to men.” 

Elnora, happy little Elnora, had a Christmas tree. Her 
tree, the weed Christmas tree (Illus. III), was followed by 
other little trees that carried Christmas cheer from the 


4 playground to many, many homes in that busy city. 
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My Most Satisfactory 
Christmas Gift 


Alle MacLoughlin 


Have you a pet peeve? 

I have — and it is mussy, fussy work done by the chil- 
dren and left uncensored, because a teacher is too short- 
sighted to keep from starting something that will be in- 
effective when made by children; not keen enough to see 
that it is mussy and fussy; and too indifferent to the final 
welfare of the pupils to avoid hiding behind the excuse that 
“Tt is the best that the children can do and such ‘a hard 
try id ” 

I blush to think of some of the montrosities in art and 
good judgment that I have allowed my unsuspecting small 
fry to make and take home for Christmas gifts. 

The last two years we have had really pretty, simple, 
satisfactory remembrances for the fond parents and they 
have been much more the work of the pupils than the pre- 
vious failures ever were. 

These are the inevitable calendars, but they are greatly 
liked because the youngsters’ pictures are on them. 

The first of December we open a Christmas bank for 
buying our material. 

Every child must put in some pennies and he must earn 
them. Not one cent goes into the bank that does not first 
carry with it the story of how it was earned. Although this 
story may be for my ear alone, it is sometimes told publicly 
to give the others an idea of how to earn some. 

Each child may put in as many as he chooses. 

They avoid letting their fathers and mothers find out 
about the surprise part’ by telling them that it is a secret 
and Miss X. (the teacher) said “please not to ask what 
the money was for.” The children are encouraged, how- 
ever, to earn money from some one other than their parents, 
because the present is for them. ‘* 

For the young financiers who, I find, are not able to 
earn by themselves, I usually make errands and a little 
work for myself or some obliging acquaintance. 

With my kodak, I take the childen — usually with five 
or six in a group. 

On their sleds, on the big cannon on our playground, on 

















the schoolhouse steps, sometimes in the room on a very 
sunshiny day —in all sorts of places. And I always make 
them “laugh good and hard” for the picture. 

The poses are very unconscious, because the laughing 
makes them so, and they look so good-natured and childish, 
with their front teeth missing, their caps on carelessly and 
in their everyday togs, that the pictures are most inter- 
esting. Being snapshots, they do not have to be posed 
for. 

A good-natured photographer takes just a little extra 
pains in finishing them, and they are mounted on a back- 
ground, the color scheme of which is carefully chosen to 
harmonize with the finish of the prints and the calendar 
pad. 
The cost includes film, finishing, calendars, cord for 
hanging, tissue paper for doing up the present and ribbon 
for tying it The mounting board is a part of the material 
furnished by the school for Christmas work. 

The cost is about five cents apiece and the finished gift 
is both useful and ornamental, and apparently brings joy 
to the heart of the giver and the receiver. 
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Christmas Designs with 
Colored Paper 


M. B. G. 


Book-marks, Christmas cards, tags, labels, etc., with 
designs similar to those shown in the illustrations, were 
worked out very successfully by primary pupils. 

First, the ordinary drawing paper was used for the pre- 
liminary practice. Several pieces, the size of the desired 
card, were distributed to each pupil. These papers were 
then folded through the middle vertically, the width of 
the margins decided upon, then very simple symbols of a 
Christmas tree, the poinsettia, holly leaf wth berries, Christ- 
mas candle, the mistletoe, etc., were cut. 

These cuttings were unfolded, and held up for criticism, 
After the corrections were made, by using new papers, the 
best designs were carefully put aside until the next lesson. 

At the second lesson the designs were cut out of red and 
green unglazed colored papers and pasted upon the cards. 
Cream, white and delicate neutral tints furnish the best 
background. 


How to Conduct a Christmas Toy Shop 


From the Froebel School, Gary, Ind. 





Come to the 
Third Annual 


CHRISTMAS SALE 


Saturday Morning, December 23, 8 to 12 o'clock 


Make your selection from the following list— Gifts for everyone 





Gay colored baskets in several sizes 


2 and 5c 


Little doll beds with sheets and pillows 
5c 


Hand bags for little travelers 
5c 


Bright beads from a far country 
10c 


Bells to ring Christmas Cheer 


Toy carts with red wheels and handles 
5c 

Christmas boxes, beautifully decorated 
5c 10c 

Gay clowns with movable arms and legs 


Cornucopias to put on Christmas Trees 


Nicely dressed dolls in several styles 


Neat pocket books for Christmas money 
5c 

Long stemmed poinsettias, look like real 

Japanese Lanterns for Christmas Trees 
2c 


Posters of dear old nursery rhymes 


Raffia framed pictures. 
10c 


Very beautiful 


2c 5 and 10c 


Sets of blocks with bright red letters 
15c 


Animal books for baby, brother, sister 
-Picture books with beginners’ lessons 
10c 


Jack and Jill carrying their pail 


Books with bright colored pictures 
10c 


‘Small notebooks with decorated covers 
5c 


Little Toy Houses with doors that open 
5c 


Jumping Jacks, a good toy for baby 
10c 


Santa Claus false face. A lot of fun 


Holly Wreaths to hang in the window 5c 
10c 


Little toy ships in bright colors 
5c 


Bright red sleds for snowy days 
5c 


Soldier caps, just the thing for little boys 
10c 


Red stockings for candy 
5c 


Santa Claus dressed in bright red suit and 


Chains for Rese Tree trimmings 


Little doll chairs upholstered in color 


trimmed in fur 


5 and 10c 


Little pictures in colors 


Little toy tables for a doll house 
3c 


Teddy bears with jointed legs 


2c 1, 2 and 3c 10c 








Each, child will get 25c in paper money with which to do the buying 


FROEBEL TOY SHOP - 





FROEBEL SCHOOL BUILDING - 


ROOM 105 
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From One who wish- es all men well, And sends His Gift with - out al - loy. 
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Then ring, Christmas bells! Ring | Ring out | Good-will to men! For Christmas Day is come a-gain. 
Then shine,Christmas stars! Shine! Shineon! Good-will to men! For Christmas Day is come a-gain. 
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His and Her “Bit” 


Georgiana M. O’Connor 


The following exercise has been held in my room since 
the beginning of school. It has taught the children to 
show more love and respect for the Flag than any talk I 
have given to the children thus far on the flag. 

Just before the close of school in the afternoon, I write 
upon the blackboard the name of the boy who has been the 
most industrious during the day, under the following title: 


SINGER (Volunteer) 


CoLorR BEARER 
Name 


Name 


At the same time a girl, usually, volunteers to sing three 
verses of the “Star Spangled Banner.” The rest of the 
children will sing the chorus. The singer’s name is written. 
Next morning, after the devotional exercises, which consists 
of the reading of the Testament, the Lord’s Prayer and a 
Hymn, the Color-bearer leaves his seat, takes the flag from 
its resting place and stands in front of the room facing the 
pupils. ‘The singer steps to the side of the piano and at a 
signal from the teacher, the pupils stand. 

With every eye riveted on the flag they recite in unison 
the Pledge, with the salute following. Then the singing of 
the Star Spangled Banner takes place. At the close of the 
singing and when all are seated, the teacher steps to the 
blackboard on which is a flag drawn in colors. by the“‘art- 
ist” of the school. Under this flag is written the name of 
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the color-bearer. The two pupils who take part are very 
painstaking with their personal appearance. They regard 
their performance as a work of honor as wellas of patriotism, 

So impressive is the ceremony made, that the children 
look upon it with great awe and respect and their behavior 
during the remainder of the day is sufficient evidence that 
the exercise has not fallen on “stony ground.”’ 

Need it be added that allare on the gui vive when closing 
time approaches to learn who are to be the recipients Of the 
honor for the next morning. 





Bell-ringing Game 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Suspend one or more large bells from any high place, and 
choose two children at a time for bell-ringers, They stand 
opposite each other and ring the bells, keeping time with 


the music of the song. Paper bells with sleigh bells con- 


cealed inside, or real bells, may be used. 
A third child, standing near or under the bells, sings the 
song, as is shown in the illustration on page 660. 


The bells now ring, 
O hear them sing, 
We know the sound so well. 
We love its ringing, 
For it calls to singing, 
With its bim bom, bim bom, 
Bim bom, bim bom, bim bom bell. 


As I Rode Out This Endeéres’ Night 


Cheerfully, but not too fast. 


Down from heav’n, from heav’n so 


saw a.... sight, And all a-bouttheirfold a’ star 
com pan y, With mirthand joyand great sol - = 







#-. 


hat town was famed centuries ago. Norte 





Words, Traditional. Music by Percy A. WaITEHEAD 


I rode out this 


en - deres’night, Of three jol-ly shep-herds I 
high, Of 


an = gelstherecame a great 





- shone 
ni 


So mer-ri - ly the Shepherdstheir pipes do 


yen é ter - low, 


} They sang ter - ly 












blow, their pipes do 






“As I rode out this enderes’ night” is sung by the shepherds in the Coventry Nativity Play, one of the old Miracle Plays for which 
“This enderes’ night” = “last night.” 
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a Cardboard 

vior M. B. Grubb 

nat Small cardboard baskets like one shown in 
E illustration can be used as individual bonbon 
“the boxes for a dinner party. The name of 


guest may be printed on the side, thus elim- 
inating place cards. Or the baskets with 
designs symbolical of Christmas and filled 
with bonbons will be appropriate for hang- 
ing on the Christmas tree. 
One good feature is that this pattern 
an does away with pasting. If one wishes to 
band send empty boxes by mail they can be 
wit packed flat between pasteboards and will 
carry without being crushed. 
Use a light weight cardboard or a 
s the heavy water color paper. 
Figure I shows the one-piece pattern on 
a reduced scale. The heavy single lines are 
to be cut, the dotted lines folded. 
Draw the oblong for the bottom the 
desired size, then trace the outline of Fig. ITT. 
From this tracing draw the two sections in 
place on the long edges of the oblong. Next 


con-* 








add the ends, cut out the pattern. With a sharp knife cut 
the edges a and b. 
Go over the dotted lines with the blunt edge of scissors. 
This enables you to fold the cardboard without breaking it. 
Sketch in the design and paint with water-colors. The 
band around the 
edge should repeat 
one of the predomi- 
nating tones of the 
design. 
= Fig. II offers a 
a suggestion for the 
popular black and 
white stripes. The 
flowers give a note 
of bright colors. 
Fold on the dotted 
lines: Place the 
rs Go edges a in the 'slits 


; : x b, and the basket 
Al Coe MEO on is ready to be filled 
BS . 2 On, Gy = . gs ey or nuts, 

T basket 
OES l my) Pike wpe linenesting 
(a gift for one who en- 


—- DA CQ tertains often. 





— ’Tis the season of 

kindling the fire of 

hospitality in the 

hall, the genial fire 

me ‘ . . of charity; in the 
) ) heart. 





—Irving. 
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Promoting the Social Instinct in Primary Grades 


Angelina W. Wray 


Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J.] 
(Book rights reserved) 





No. 1. 
i APPY is the teacher who has not lost the sense of 


“Here’s my Christmas dolly* 


joyous wonder that the Christmastide brings to the 
old world year after year! If in her own heart she 
has heard the tinkle of fairy bells of gladness, if she 
has felt the stir of expectancy that is abroad everywhere — 
she will be eager to share it all with"the children. And 
if, as will verygfrequently be the case this year, she feels 


No. 2. “Now, don’t you tell that"I am up!” 
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a strange, saddening undercurrent of anxiety and lonelir ess 
because of the absence of some familiar home face, she -vil] 
find comfort in the innocent joy of the boys and girls, who 
are too young to realize the full dangers of war. 

The December party will, therefore, serve a double pur- 
pose, and should be so planned that the poorest child will 
get from it at least “a taste of Christmas cheer” at its 
brightest and best. 


Invitations 


Let the pupils make these from the Christmas tree pattern 
given in “Seat Work Materials,” by Angelina W. Wray, 
published by Newson & Co., New York. Let them color 
the outside of the tree green, leaving the reverse side white. 
On the latter have the words of the invitation. 


December comes with cheery fires, 
With chiming bells and holly. 
We’re going to have a Christmas tree, 
And Christmas games so jolly. 
Time —— ] 
Place —— 


PROGRAM 
Recitation — ‘‘ The Christmas Dolly ”’ 


(For a little girl who should be seated in a small rocking-chair, hold- 
ing a doll dressed in long baby clothes.) 





Here’s my Christmas dolly, 
(Look at doll lovingly. See Illus. No. 1.) 

She is very new, 

She’s a precious baby 
With her eyes of blue. 

She has cunning dimples, 
She has cheeks of rose, 

And the blessed darling (Smile at doll.) 
Has a turned-up nose! 


















No. 3. “Ol! O! what was that dreadful nois ?” 









¢ 
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(Rock baby again, and gaze at it lovingly, 
while singing) 


Cs 






O rock-a-by, baby, you smile at me so, 

I’m sure that you love me, and want me to 
know. 

The mother bird singsto her baby birds dear, 

And so I shall sing to my baby bird here! 


lir asg 
e ‘vill 
, who 



































(Look at audience again during the first part 
of the next stanza, and let the tones be as ani- 





Du 
A ‘dl mated as possible.) 
at its 
She’s the brightest baby! 
What? (Surprised) She’s “just like me?” 
O I’m sure you’re joking! 
tern No, I don’t agree. 
Nray, I was never, never 
color Half so sweet, I fear, 
vhite As my precious baby, 
As my darling here. 
nt (Look at dolly while singing the next line.) 
No. 4. “Yes, men are the funniest creatures!” 
. O rock-a-by, baby, the sandman has come. 
Rock baby and sing softly, to the tune of the old song, ““O Your blue eyes are closing, so softly I’ll hum. 
Hush Thee, My Baby.’’) O rock-a-by, baby! 
O rock-a-by, baby, my own precious one; (Rise and begin to tiptoe out, with finger on lips.) 
Your hair’s like the gold that the fairies have spun; Hush! hush! voice and feet! 
hold. Your eyes like forget-me-nots pretty and blue; O rock-a-by, rock-a-by, rock-a-by, sweet! 


You seem like a flower all lovely and new! 


(Leave stage, rocking baby in arms and gazing at it tenderly.) 
Look at audience while reciting the next stanza.) 


Game — “‘ Trimming the Christmas Tree ”’ 


Would I love her better A small tree should be used for this purpose, or, if a 

If her nose were straight? larger one is desired, its top should be decorated ahead of 

No, indeed! (shake head emphatically). She’s time, so that only the lower branches that the children can 

perfect reach easily, remain to be trimmed. On a table near at 

) In her present state. hand have a box in which various decorations, such as 
I’ve begun to train her chains, stars, tinsel ornaments and other suitable things 

So she’ll grow up good. have been placed. Each child in turn comes forward, 

Don’t you think she’s lovely? (Nod.) closes eyes, takes some article from the box, and then places 

Yes, I knew you would! it on the tree. If the other players are satisfied with the 


result, they signify approval by hand-clapping, and each 
¢ child who is thus honored may choose the next player. 
Some really pretty effects are often produced in this way, 
and the game, simple as it is, is greatly enjoyed, and gives 
peculiar pleasure to many boys and girls who have never 
had the fun of helping trim their own home tree. 











No. 6. Pasting Christmas Pictures for a Children’s Home 


No. 5. “Can you tell me who I am?” 
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Recitation — ‘‘ A Brave Child ”’ Hostess (indicating doll) 


' (Select a boy or girl who can enter heartily into the spirit of this little And this is my beautiful daughter, 
recitation. Child enters briskly and regards audience with a smile.) Her name is Miss Annabel Lee. 
Can you guess what I’m going to do You must talk of her health and het beauty 
Here in the dark, dark night? Before you sit down to tea. 
I’m going to wait for Santa Claus, 
Without a bit of light. Guests (lapping hand over mouth and giggling) 
Tee hee! 






Hostess (sharply) i 
Now boys, you mustn’t be silly, 
Just carry yourselves like men! 
Shake ‘hands with my beautiful daughter 
And say “Good-evening” again. 


Guests (shaking the doll’s hand in great trepidation) 
Good-evening again! 






Hostess (smiling) 
I s’pose I’ll have to excuse you 
You’re really embarrassed, I see. 
Now the nicest parts of my party 
Are the decorations and tree. 







































Guests (in dubious tones) 
The decorations and trée? 


First‘ 
Hostess 
O well, I know you are anxious 
To sample the cakes and tea. 
So just draw up to the table Secon 
ECO IL 


And dine with my daughter and me. 


(Guests take seats at table and help themselves to the cakes, 
with every sign of delight and satisfaction.) 


No.7. “Signs of Christmas” 





Hostess (to doll) 
(Shake warning forefinger. See Illus. No. 2.) Yes, men are the funniest creatures! 
Take notice, sweet Annabel Lee, 
They don’t care a snap for the trimmings, 
But they do love the food, don’t you see? 


Now, don’t you tell that I am up! 
I haven’t seen him once. 
(Glance around a little fearfully.) 


; : Bo 

There’s nothing here to frighten me. ' 

I’m not a timid dunce! Recitation — ‘‘ The Christmas Visitor ”’ Gam 

4 (Shake head and laugh.) * (One little girl should be seated in a small rocker. Another child Play 
enters from the rear and standing behind the rocker places her hands Rate ‘ 


My mother thinks I’m safe in bed, 
I’m having jolly fun! 


lightly over the first girl’s eyes, smiling as she does so. See Illus. 
No. 5.) 





(Stand listening in silence for an instant, then clasp arms S€¢ ond Girl Set aS 
tightly to chest in terror. See Illus. No. 3.) I’m a Christmas visitor 


O! O! what was that dreadful noise? From far and far away. 


I have come to see you The 
(Wait another instant in indecision, then start to run off.) And spend a happy day. blindfc 
I guess I’d better run! Can you tell me who I am? 


Speak right out, and say! 











Game — “‘ What I’d Like to Find in My Christ- First Giri 
‘mas Stocking” That’s an easy question, _ 
Divide the players into two companies and let a player And of course I know | 
or group of players from each side take turns in illustrating You are my great-grandma, 
some gift in pantomime. The other side must try to guess My great-grandma Lough. 
Second Girl ot 
the gift illustrated, each correct guess counting five for ; 0 stor 
the side making it. No, you haven’t guessed me! 
No, you haven’t told! 
Dialogue — ‘‘ The Christmas Party ”’ I’m not your great-grandma, 
, : 
(This is very “taking” if a little girl with a very big doll acts as " , I'm not quite so old. 
hostess, while three small boys act as guests. Use small table, little First Girl Oe: in Ili 
chairs, and decorations similar to those shown in Illus. No. 4.) Not so old? I’m thinking. 


Hostess Give it up. No— wait! 


Well, boys, I’m glad you are early. I guess you are my uncle, 
The table is spread, you see. My nice Uncle Nate! 


There’s plenty of bread and butter, Second Girl . 
And cake, and lemonade “‘tea.” Dear! O dear! how foolish! 
i tee Once again you’re wrong. 
Guests (grinning happily) I do not wear glasses 


We see! Nor “whiskers” thick and long. 










‘17 


tkes, 


child 
1ands 
Illus. 


ey. 
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No. 8. 






“One of the Presents Santa Brought ” 


First Girl 

Now I know! You're Auntie! 
Darling Auntie Nell! 

I shall have to hug you, 
For I love you well. 


Second Girl 
No, I’m not your Auntie; 
I’m not half so tall! 
One more chance! The /ast one. 
Can’t you guess, at all? 
irst Girl 


OI know! I’ve guessed you! 
You’ve given it away. 
You’re my very dearest 
Little cousin Mayl 


(Both girls kiss each other and go off arm in arm.) 


Game — “* What is It?’’ 


Players form in one or more circles with a blindfolded player in the 
mater. The-circles revolve gayly until the child in the middle exclaims 
tarply, “Stop!” Then the teacher, or some other person who has 
been selected to do so, steps inside the ring and “counts off” the chil- 
dren by reciting: 

Boy or girl — which is best? 
You'll have to guess your Christmas guest! 

The child upon whom the lot falls must then stand in front of the 
blindfolded player and repeat solemnly: 

Boy or girl? I am best. 
Now can you guess your Christmas guest? 


In very large schools where many of the players are almost unknown 
ito one another it will be sufficient for the guess to be simply “ boy,” or 
“girl,” as the case may be, but in smaller schools, or in classes, the 

me of the “‘guest” must be given. If successful in the answer the 
thild in the center removes bandage, the child who has guessed aright 
lakes the central place, and the game continues until the players desire 
© stop. 


Christmas Tableaux 


These are very effective and the children always enjoy 
fiem so heartily that I give four illustrations as suggestions. 
in Illus. No. 6 a group of little colored children are busy 

Pasting Christmas Pictures for a Children’s Home.” 
in Illus. No. 8 a small Italian girl holds up a spray of crim- 

mn poinsettia, and carries a basket of poinsettia and ferns. 
lus. No. 8 portrays two boys bending with great interest 
ver “One of the Presents Santa Brought.” Illus. No. 9 
lows a little “Christmas Housekeeper.” 

After a few tableaux of this kind have been shown let the 
hildren give suggestions for others, and allow them to carry 
their ideas, if at all feasible. 
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Recitation — ‘‘ Christmas Bells ”’ 
“A merry Christmas,” ring. the bells, 

Above the quiet town to-night, 

And little children leave their play : 
And hush their laughter light, 

While closer to their mother’s side 
They crowd, to hear once more 

The story of the Christmas Child, 
Repeated o’er and o’er. 


“A merry Christmas,” ring the bells, 
.Their music floats on silver wings, 
Till field and forest, vale and hill, 
Have heard the joy it brings. 
The Holy Child to earth has come. 
A radiant Star holds sway. 
“A merry Christmas!” ring, dear bells! 
“A merry Christmas Day!” 


Refreshments 

Give each child, if possible, a tiny frosted cake on which 
a little Christmas candle or a pretty tree has been made with 
colored icing. Little bags of white netting containing pop- 
corn and candy, or popcorn and peanuts, may be used in- 
stead, or peppermint candy canes. The boys and girls love 
to get these from the tree itself, and some of the older 
pupils will enjoy helping distribute them. 

Souvenirs 

Pupils in the first two grades will be delighted to receive 
one of the little white houses, the pattern for which is given 
in the Seat Work Material already referred to. With the 
help of the Christmas tree patterns, and the patterns for the 
“bare, brown trees,” given in the same material, they can 
construct pretty Christmas scenes, and will spend many 
happy moments playing with the same. 

Pupils in the third and fourth grades will like the “red 
wagon,” in the same material, if it is filled with popcorn, 
nuts, orcandy. Or they will enjoy making, for themselves 
and their guests; pretty souvenir cards, using the bell pat- 
terns and spelling the words, “‘ Best Wishes.”’ 
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Santa Claus and the Brownies 


(A Christmas Play for the First and Second Grades) 
Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School, New York 
(Book rights reserved) 


the “fairy: godfather” of childhood. It is import- 

ant, therefore, in planning a Christmas program 

for little folks that every single child should have 
some part, no matter how small. 

The following play is planned for first and second years 
and gives the opportunity for the introduction of many 
characters. For instance, an indefinite number of Brownies 
may be used; wreath dance can be done by an entire class; 
another class may bring in the tree and sing the Christ- 
mas Tree song; other toys may easily be introduced. In 
fact, as many as a hundred children could take part and 
form a pleasant tableau at the end of the play. 


(Vite isin is the children’s day and Santa Claus 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SANTA CLAus — Regulation suit. 

Two Boys AND Two Girts — In nightgowns. 

BROWNIES — any number — Brown cambric suits and pointed caps. 

Doc — Brown cambric suit, dog false face sewed to cambric cap. 

CLown — White clown suit with red dots, frills at neck and ankles, 
pointed cap. 

Sotprer — Soldier suit, with gun. 

Dott — Light dress and big bows. 

BELLs — Six girls in white holding red paper bells, more bells hang- 
ing by ribbons from the belt. 

Star — Eleven children in white with gold tinsel. 


ScENE — Fireplace, with rug in front 


(Enter Helen, on tiptoe, carrying candle and stockings. 
Other children follow. All four place candles on shelf, hang 
up stockings and sit before fire.) 


Helen Hush! Bevery still, children! If Mother should 
hear us she would send us all back. to bed again. and then 
we wouldn’t see Santa Claus. 

Grace Do you really think he will come, Helen? I’m 
afraid he will forget us this year — we are so awfully poor! 

Helen Of course he will come. Santa doesn’t just re- 
— rich children. He always has come to us, hasn’t 

e? 

Robert -Yes, but you know, Helen, Mother said we 
mustn’t expect much this year. With Daddy away at the 
war and ‘everything costing so much, we shall have to go 
without the nice presents we have always had. Besides 
Santa doesn’t know we have moved to this poor little house. 
He won’t be able to find us. 

Harry O yes; he will! I wrote-+him a. letter and told him 
all about it.. And I told him just what to’bring me. I 
want a box. of real soldiers, like Daddy, with guns — and a 
drum — and'a Jack-in-the-hox-and — and— lots of -things. 

Grace And I want a big brown dog —.and a_picture 
book — and — 


Robert An’ I want one of those funny clowns like ‘he 
ones in the Hippodrome — an’ a pair of skates — an’ — 

Helen I want a big, big doll that walks and talks. Fut 
we must stop talking because it’s almost twelve anc if 
Santa hears us he will never come down the chimney, 

Grace I’m getting kind of sleepy —aren’t you, Harry? 

Harry No, but I guess I’ll just close my eyes fora minute 
and then I can keep them open ever so long. 


(Children go to sleep. Enter Brownies.) 


First Brownie Yes, this is the place. There were four 
children, two boys and two girls. Last year they were 
quite rich and lived in a nice place, but now their father 
has gone to the war and they haven’t very much money, 
But they are good kind children and Santa Claus asked us to 
find them and see that they had a Merry Christmas any- 
way. ; 

Second Brownie (discovers children) Why, bless my 
heart! Here they are now, sound asleep! We must work 
very quietly or we shall wake them! 

Third Brownie We can’t leave any presents — only 
Santa does that — but we can trim up the room and make 
it look more like Christmas. A few wreaths of holly would 
help very much. (Calls softly) Come, wreath fairies! 


(Wreath fairies enter in double file — first two carrying 
large holly wreaths which they place on mantel. Then they 
form a circle and dance.) 


(Good music for this is “The Vineyard Dance” in Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton’s Folk Dance Book. This should be adapted to represent 
the picking of the holly, making a wreath and tying with ribbon.) 


MEaAsuRES 1-8 — March in double file. Make circle, 
facing center. 

MEasuREs 9-16 — Reaching up, gathering holly, putting 
in baskets. 

MeEasurEs 9-16 — (repeated) Take partners, face for 
marching in circle. Children on inside stand still while 
children on outside skip around, in and out of circle, to 
represent weaving. Repeat: children on inside skipping. 

REMAINING MEASURES — Turn so that inside children 
have backs to center, partners facing. The two children 
in front, nearest audience, join both hands and sway back 
and forth to represent tying of ribbon or wreath. All skip 
off. 

Fourth Brownie Now it looks better. 

Third Brownie Don’t you think we ought to have a 
tree? 

First Brownie Sure enough! We must have a tree. 
Perhaps the fairies who live in the woods will bring a nice 
little Christmas tree if I cal] them. (Calls) Tree Fairies! 
Tree Fairies! I want you! 


(Children enter bearing a small tree on a standard, which 
they place in center of stage. They make a circle around the 
tree and sing “The Christmas Tree,” from “The Modern 
Music Series,” First Book, by Eleanor Smith. Children walk 
towards tree and bow as they sing “Hail, old Father Christ- 
mas” Skip around tree while singing chorus. Fairies /ance 
off stage, leaving tree.) 


First Brownie It looks like Christmas and it smells 
like Christmas. Now if we only had some bells, it would 
sound like Christmas too. 

Second Brownie Listen! I seem to hear some be'ls! 
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First Brownie Why, bless my soul, so you do! Come 
in, Christmas Bells! We were just looking for you! 


(Six girls enter bearing red paper bells. They sing ‘‘Santa 
Cleus,” from the Alys Bentley Primer or “Chrisimas Bells,’ 
from “Song Echoes from Child Land,” or any other appro- 
priate song. At the end of the song they skip to the tree and 
hang their bells on the branches.) 


First Brownie Now everything is just right; isn’t it, 
Brownies? 

Fifth Brownie I have heard that they always hang a 
star on the very top of the Christmas Tree. Don’t you 
think we ought to have a star? 

First Brownie Astar! The very thing! Look, Brown- 
ies! Isn’t that a star over there, coming this way? 

Brownies in chorus It is! It is! 


(Eleven children enter and form a five-pointed star, by means 
of ropes of tinsel.) 


Child in center enters first and recites 


A beautiful story they tell to me 

Of a far-off land across the sea, 

Of a star that shone with a light divine 
And brought to the earth a heavenly sign. 


The star that shone that Christmas night 
Sends to us still its wondrous light. 

It brings to us each a message clear 

Of Hope and Peace and Love and Cheer. 


Children march in and form star, first child, nearest audience, 
recites 
The angels in that land afar 
Sang “ Peace, good-will to men.” 
So may the blessed Christmas star 
Bring peace to earth again. 


Children revolve in circle until No. 2is facing audience. Child 
recites 
Hore 
The skies are filled with starry light, 
The Christmas angels sing, 
And through the longest, darkest night 
Hope to the world I bring. 


Child No. $ recites 
a Joy 
When Santa Claus comes with his reindeer swift 
And presents for every girl and boy, 
I bring to you each a wonderful gift — 
I bring to you each the gift of Joy. 


Child No. 4 recites 
Goop Works 
“Help one another,” the bright stars sing, 
As through the world the joy bells ring. 
I stand for the good that I can do, 
At Christmas time and all year through. 
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Child No. 6 recites 
LOVE 
When Christmas bells are ringing 
And Christmas blessings fall, 
The Christmas stars are singing 
Of Love — best gift of all. 


(Children forming star drop hands, breaking up formation, 
place tinsel on the tree and dance off. The child in the center 
places a large gilt star on the very top of the tree and dances 
off, last of all.) 


First Brownie Now everything is just right and I think 
Santa will be cee Hark! I hear his reindeer now! 
Let’s hide and hear what he says when he sees our work! 


(Enter Santa Claus through fireplace.) 


Sania Well! well! Here I am at last! And this is 
where the little Jones children live! Not much of a place 
after the house they lived in last year. Poor children! 
But I hear they have been very good and brave and have 
helped their mother and worked hard in school. So they 
are going to have a Merry Christmas any way if old Santa 
can give them one. Ho! Ho! here they are now — fast 
asleep! Thought they would see old Santa, did they? 
Ha! Ha! Well, lots of children have thought that, but I 
notice very few have ever done it. (Looks around room.) 
It looks as though my Brownies had been here before me. 
The rascals! I expect they are hiding somewhere. (Dis- 
covers them behind the tree, etc.) Come out — you little 
rogues! (Brownies run out of hiding places and dance 
around Sania.) Ha! ha! hiding, were you? Trying to fool 
old Santa! But I knew you were here — your work shows 
it. Now let us hurry and get these presents cut. There 
is much to be done to-night. Here is a soldier for Harry — 
just like his Daddy. (Santa leads soldier from behind fire- 
place. Soldier walks stiffly across platform and comes to halt 

(Continued on page 661) 
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Nephew David IV 


Alice E. Allen 
Author of “ Joe, the Circus Boy,” ‘‘ When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc. 


(Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near the 
top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally lives at Half Way, 
but is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy is away. Before he goes, 
Daddy gets a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying 
his mother is dead, and he is coming to live at Klip-nok-kee. Emmie 
and her donkey, John Nathan, meet him at the railroad station, In- 
stead of being little and ee gage as Emmie had supposed her 
nephew would be, David is tall, lean, lank, awkward, and very bash- 
ful. He is afraid of the woods, of John Nathan — almost of Emmie, 
herself. Emmie can’t understand, and tells him she hopes he isn’t 
going to be acoward. To prove he isn’t David rides John Nathan and 
at last conquers him.) 


SCARLET MOCCASINS 


When David came back into the house, he found Aunt 
Sally telling Emmie all about David and Jonathan, how 
they had lived in Bible days, and been such good friends 
people knew about them even yet. 

Emmie felt so sorry about David’s cuts and bumps and 
bruises, that she brought a basin of hot water and a 
sponge, and bathed them very carefully. She seemed to 
know just howto doit. She tied a handkerchief around 
the worst bruise on his forehead. 

“Boys don’t mind such things,” said David. His face 
was.red but happy under the bandage, the two ends of which 
stood out like ears at the back of his head. He didn’t say 
much in answer to all Emmie’s questions. How had he got 
on John Nathan’s back? How had he stayed there? How 
had he felt when he was going round and round? What did 
he do it for, anyhow? 

“I’m not-afraid—of-of him-any more,” was the longest 
remark David made. Then he laughed. It was the first 
time David had laughed aloud since he came to Klip-nok- 
kee.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Emmie, hopping about, and spilling water 
out of the basin as she coset Sven laugh like Daddy, 
with little chuckles. Do it again, Davie — please do! 
Aunt Sally, just come and hear David laugh!” 

But of course when Aunt Sally billowed in to hear the 
unusual sound, David couldn’t do it again. 

After that day, for some time, David found himself treated 
with much respect by both Emmie and John Nathan. 

the d was his firm friend, and sometimes even 
wanted to follow him into the house. 

Things went beautifully at Klip-nok-kee. To be sure, 
Daddy still stayed away. And the little stray dog, Fritz, 
didn’t come back. Emmie went to Deepwater to ask Steve 
Miller if he knewanything aboutsuch a dog. Buthe didn’t. 

Thanksgiving Day came. Emmie said if you hadn’t 
known it was Thanksgiving and if Aunt Sally hadn’t cooked 
all the good, old-fashio iving things, you would 
have thought it was Fourth of July, or Labor Day, anyway. 
There wasn’t any snow or frost or rain or any of the out-of- 
door things that belong to the season. It was a day all fair 
skies, purple haze and forest fragrance. And though the 
sunset came early, it was a gorgeous one that blazed like a 
great bonfire behind the purple peaks. 

David had never eaten anythimg like thai Thanksgiving 
dinner. Aunt Sally was a wonderful cook, anyway. And 
pony sogeos son plage nda tad hers 
ing, gravy, and mashed potato. There was crabapple jelly 
made from apples that had grown near Jewel Pond. There 


was rasp jam made from wild raspberries that Emmie 
hed gathered lest July. There was pumpkin pie from the 
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After dinner, David and Emmie helped Aunt Sally wash 
and wipe the dishes and put them away. Then they all 
sat down before the fire. David shelled corn, and Emmie 
popped it, telling Indian stories while she shook the popper. 

“Let’s write to Santa Claus,’’ she cried suddenly, when 
the last corn had fluffed itself in a great white mass from the 
popper to the pan. “I know just what I want — and 
what I’ve got to have.” 

“T — don’t believe — in Santa Claus — any more,” said 
David 

“That’s because you come from a city where they don’t 
believe any such nice things,” said Emmie scornfully. 
“After you’ve been here just one Christmas, you’ll know 
there’s a Santa Claus, won’t he, Aunt Sally?” 

David smiled across the shining black head to Aunt Sally. 
She smiled back. 

“There’s just one thing,” said David gravely, “that I’ve 
wanted ever since I’ve wanted anything. I used to tease 
mamma for it when I was a little chap. She’d say, ‘Wait, 
Sonny, till we go to Klip-nok-kee! ’” 

This was a long speech for David’s slow tongue 

“What was it?” cried Emmie.. 

“A Christmas tree!” said David very slow. His eyes 
were like stars and his cheeks burned. 

“A Christmas tree?” repeated Emmie. She came close 
to David and stared at him as he lay on the great bear-skin. 

“A—real one, you know,” said David, so eager, he 
almost forgot he was bashful. “I had a little green bough 
once, all trimmed up with red ribbon and some candle-ends, 
I’ve seen the real ones in churches and shop-windows and’’— 

“David Grant Gordon!” demanded Emmie. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you’ve never hada real Christmas tree? 
Why, I can’t think what Christmas would be like without 
one, all candles and popcorn and everything. Well, you 
needn’t ask Santa Claus for that, I guess! Christmas trees 
grow on all sides of us! Daddy and I picked out two up 
Tangle Trail, last fall, only we couldn’t decide which was 
the prettier. Now, we'll have them both—and you and 
John Nathan and I will go with the sledge when the snow 
comes, and get them. So, that’s settled. And now, let’s 
write to Santa. You think of something else you want.” 

David couldn’t think of a single thing he wanted besides 
that tree. While Emmie wrote with a big important pen 
that sputtered at the paper, he sat and gazed into the bright 
coals and wished mamma knew that he was going to havea 
real Christmas tree. 

“There — that’s done!”’ cried Emmie. She jumped up 
so quickly that the pen hopped off by itself and stood up 
straight and stiff in the rug. “Iv’e asked Santa Claus, 
please, please, please to bring me some moccasins — red 
ones with shiny beads. Daddy said he’d bring me a pair, 
but he may not be here for Christmas, and I must have 
them. I didn’t ask Santa for any Indian blankets — 
Daddy’|l bring them when he comes. And they’d fill up 
Santa’s pack, so, he might not get in all the things that 
the other little girls and boys write for. I would like some 
books with stories in them about the things you know about, 
David. But most of anything in the world, I want the 
moccasins. I’ve got lots of stories in my head. And 
maybe,” she added wistfully, “some day, you’ll get so 
you can tell me some new ones.” 

“TI — don’t know — how — to — to tell — stories,” said 
David anxiously. 

“T’ll tell you how to tell them, if you'll tell me what they 
are,” said Emmie. 

David laughed at that. And Emmie clapped her hands. 

“Just like Daddy’s!” she cried, Only not so big — yet. 
But it’s like a brook bubbling over pebbles. Mine goes up 
so. Like a bird flying up so high!” 

That night Aunt Sally told David she was afraid Santa 
Claus wouldn’t get to Klip-nok-kee with the moccasins un- 
less she and David helped him a little. 
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“T’ll give you some money,” she said, “and some day, 
when Emmie isn’t with you, slip down to the store at Deep- 
water and get a pair — the smallest, prettiest ones you can 
find.” 

It was the day before Christmas, when, at last, David 
found the chance to run away from Emmie and go to Deep- 
water. It was a great undertaking for David to go any- 
where alone on one of the wood trails. They were all white 
with snow, now, too. And here and there, strange little 
tracks wound across them and disappeared in the woods. 
David’s heart thumped at every step. But the only things 
he saw that were alive were a saucy chickadee and a noisy 
squirrel. 

When he reached the store, David took out his pocket- 
book and asked for red moccasins for a little girl. 

“Haven’t a single pair,” said Steve Miller. 

“Is — there — any other — place — I can get — them?’’ 
asked David. 

“Not this side of Canada, I guess,” said Steve Miller 
kindly. “When spring comes, the Indians will bring plenty 
of them.” 

“IT must have them—for Christmas,” said David 
anxiously. “Emmie — wants them!” 

“Dave Grant’s little girl?” said Steve Miller. He didn’t 
wait for David to answer. “Say, boy, you’re Dave’s grand- 
gon, aren’t you?” he went on eagerly. “The boy he ex- 
pected last fall. Isort o’ thought you had a look like Dave’s 
to your face.” 

teve Miller held out a great rough hand for David’s little 
one. 

David nodded. How he wanted to talk like Emmie! 
But, somehow, his tongue couldn’t manage a word. 

“I’m glad to see you, boy,” Steve Millerwent on. “Used 
to hold your mother in my lap — many a time, when she 
wasn’t as big as little Emmie. You're living with Grand- 
pop, now, aren’t you?” 


“Grandfather — isn’t there — yet,” said David. “But 
Aunt Sally is — and Emmie.” 
“Grandpop hasn’t come back yet?” said Steve. “Boys,’’ 


he called to the group of lumbermen about the stove, “ this 
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is Dave Grant’s gtandson. Dave ain’t home yet. We was 
just talking about Dave when you come in, sonny. He’s 
a mighty fine. man — Dave is!” 

The men looked curiously at David. He wanted to go 
and shake hands with them because they were his grand- 
father’s friends. But he couldn’t quite do it. 

“Never afraid of anything,” went on Steve. 
the woods from A to Z.” 

Dave nodded. 

“Too bad, now, about the moccasins for the little girl. 
Never see her but I think of one of them saucy little red 
birds flashing in and out of the trees. We'd do anything 
for Dave Grant, sonny, or any of his folks, down to this 
clearing.” 

The men at the stove nodded. And one said, “That’s 
right, Steve!” 

With a great effort, David blurted out a question. It 
had troubled him a little lately, and he hadn’t wanted to 
ask Aunt Sally or Emmie. 

“He’s — my grandfather’s — all right — isn’t he?” he 
said. “He — isn’t — lost— in the woods — or anything?” 

A shout of laughter went up from the men. But Steve 
Miller reached over the counter and patted David’s hand. 

“Dave Grant won’t ever get lost in these Adirondacks,” 
he said cheerily. ‘No more than a deer. He’s often gone 
a long time. Don’t worry over Grandpop, sonny; he’s all 
right. And if any of you at Klip-nok-kee want anything 
before he gets home, just let Steve Miller know what it is.” 

David was so happy and proud as he trudged back along 
the trail to think he was Dave Grant’s grandson and looked 
just a little bit like him, that he quite forgot to be afraid. 

Suddenly, he stopped short. On a pretty road, which 
ran, white with snow, up a steep slope to the right of the 
main trail, in a broad shaft of sunshine, stood a tall Indian. 
On one arm, was a basket. And in the basket was some- 
thing that glittered red and blue and green and golden in 
the sun. Beside him, sitting stiff and straight and dignified, 


“Knows 


gazing straight into the Indian’s face, was Fritz, the brown 
(To be continued) 


and white dog. 
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Christmas Time Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Wherever children love Him, 
The lowliest Child of all, 
Wherever men, adoring, 
Before the Saviour fall; 
Wherever tender mothers 
Beside their dear ones stand, 
The Father sends His Angels down, 
And names it “Christmas Land.” 
—J.G. Holland 
Christmas time should always bring joy and happiness 
into the lives of all children. The days preceding Christ- 
mas Day should always be full of preparation and of an- 
ticipation. The entire season should be so full of loving 
thoughts and acts that the children may carry the memories 
of them through the years to come, and may be the better 
future citizens because of these early celebrations at school. 
These games and exercises were enjoyed by the children 
throughout the entire month, and then formed an interest- 
ing program for the last day exercises, without the tiresome 
drill and practicing, as the children were simply playing 
their usual games. Thus the nervous, anxious strain of the 
child when it is his turn to act or to “speak his piece,” is 
entirely absent. 





Dance of the Stockings 
If there is a hall with a large platform all the children 


may dance. Otherwise a few are chosen. Each girl or 
each child may hold a stocking. These they swing in time 
with the music of the song. 

The children either skip or dance to the platform. Then 
each two couples, facing two other couples, as in the illus- 
tration, alternately dance or skip toward the others, and 
then back to place, while the next two couples take their 
turn, following the words of the song with their motions. 
Children all sing: 


There they go, stockings all! 
Some for grown folks, some for sraall! 


You can tell by just a glance 
They’re all ready for a dance! 
One, two, three, on his little toe tip 
Ev’ry one’will hop and skip; 
Ready, then, on heel and toe! 
That’s the way the stockings go. 


They’re not empty! Don’t you know 
They with fun and mirth o’erflow? 


Fille they are with Christmas joy, 
Just like any girl or 
One, two, three, away skip! 


Ev’ry one on his little toe tip. 
Don’t you see that ev’ry one 
Feels the Christmas joy and fun? 


At the first line of the next stanza all join hands and skip 
around in a circle, and then form a ring. 


Away, away, with skip and bound 
Ev’ry one will trip around! 
Clasping hands to make a ring 
Ev’ry one will join and sing, 





“Christmas comes but once a year, 
’Tis the time for hearty cheer!” 
One, two, three, now they pause, 
’Tis the time for Santa Claus. 


At the last two lines they stop and hang the stockings 
in a row at the side of the room. 

If used as a last day exercise, all the children sit down 
and pretend to go to sleep, while Santa Claus rides in 
driving his auto carefully around to the stockings. He 
takes paper bundles from his bag and puts one in each 
stocking. 

Santa wears a mask with a long white beard, also a large 
coat andacap. Ifa regular Santa Claus costume is avail- 
able, it adds much to the effect, but it is not necessary. 
Even some white cotton whiskers and cotton hair just under 
edge of the cap all around, prove a sufficient disguise. He 
rides in his small toy automobile as in the illustration. 


All the children sing before he enters: 


A jolly old fellow, whose hair is so white, 
And whose little bright eyes are blue, 

Will be making his visits on Christmas night; 
Perhaps he will call upon you. 


A funny old name has this funny old man; 
You know what it is, without doubt; 

He creeps down the chimney as fast as he can, 
And then just as swiftly creeps out. 


He carries a bag full of candies and toys, 
And leaves them, wherever he goes, 

For the good little girls and the good little boys; 
So hang up your little white hose. 


Then one child or all the children recite this poem: 


O Santa Claus, the dear old man, 
With cheeks and eyes aglow, 
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Puts dollies in his Christmas bag 
For all the girls, you know. 


And then he runs and gets the horns, 
The sleds and drums and sticks, 

Skates and bells and guns for boys, 
All tumbled in a mix. 


Then last he puts some candy in, 
Nuts, raisins, figs and dates, 
Then ties a string about his bag, 

And hurries to his gates. 


Then jumps into his auto grand, 
And rides up hill and down, 

In such a hurry he has gone 
*Way off to children’s town. 


After that the children sing the following, or any Santa 
Claus song: 


Sing a song of Santa Claus, 
Dressed from head to toe 

In the warmest kind of clothes, 
Made of fur, you know. 


Face as rosy as can be, 
Eyes that dance with glee, 
And a heart that beats for us, 
Beats for you and me. 


Sing a song of Santa Claus, 
Do you ask us why? 

If you are a real good child, 
He’ll never pass you by. 


Santa now rides in, as the children play sleep for awhile. 
Then, if desired, they may waken and run to Santa with 
cries of “Santa! O Santa Claus!” 

Then just before Santa rides out, he recites this little 
poem to the children: 


The best of Christmas joy, 

Dear little girl or boy, 

That comes on that merry-making day, 

Is the happiness of giving 

To another child that’s living 

Where Santa Claus has never found his way. 


The following is a little imaginary Santa Claus game to use 
at any time through the month. 

The children at their desks play go to sleep. One child 
is chosen for Santa Claus. He chooses two or more chil- 
dren for reindeer. These he harnesses and drives up and 
down the streets, or aisles, and places a gift in an imaginary 
stocking which each child has hung from the side of his desk, 
and then drives off. 

At a given signal, or the striking of a bell, the children 
wake up, and each child tells what gift Santa left in his 
stocking. Or each child may show by pantomime what 
gift he received. Gifts may be balls, tops, drums, dolls, 
horns, etc. As each child illustrates by motions, the other 
children tell the name of the gift. 


Game of the Candles 


Choose five children to stand at the front, or under a 
blackboard ledge, or window-sill, which may represent the 
mantel over a fireplace. Each child holds a paper or a real 
tandle in a candlestick. The children may wear night- 
gowns and caps when this is used for a last day exercise, 
but it is not at all necessary. 

The other children sing: 


Five little Christmas candles 
Right beside the door, 

Baby goes to bed with one, 
Then there are four. 
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Good Citizens — 
Good Teeth 


The call of patriotism is being an- 
swered by American manhood and 
womanhood —the call that demands 


.the utmost of bodily health and 


vigor —sound lungs, strong muscles, 
keen eyesight, good digestion. And 
to help all these —among the first 
requirements—Good Teeth. 


Hundreds of thousands of these men 
and women owe a large measure of 
their energy, vitality and endurance 
to **Good Teeth— Good Health,’’ 
acquired through school training such 
as you give in dental hygiene. 





Make Colgate’s your own confidential assistant 
—it is worthy of the honor because it is the 
safe, sane dentifrice that tastes good and does 


good. Recommend its use to your boys and 
girls — give them the start in a habit which is 
all-important, all through life—the habit of 
regular care of the teeth. 

If you wish charts, reminder cards and 

other aids to help your work in Dental 

Hygiene — send your name and address 


the name and trict number of your 
school and the —s of 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 80,199 Fulton St., NewYork City 




















The smallest child goes out. 
Then the children sing: 


Four little Christmas candles, 
Prim as prim can be, 

Brother hangs his stocking up, — 
Then there are three. 


The second child hangs his stocking from the mantel, and 
then he goes out. 
The children sing: 


Three little Christmas candles, 
Pink and white and blue, 

Mother thinks its sleepy time — 
Then there are two. 


The third child nods drowsily, then goes out. 
Again the children sing: 


Two tiny Christmas candles, 
Think trouble has begun. 

Father says, “It’s time for bed” — 
Then there is one. 


At this the fourth child passes out. The illustration 
shows this, also the one child left alone. 


One lovely Christmas candle, 
Twinkling best of all, 

You shall stay on guard all night, 
So Santa will not fall. 


She then places her candle on or under the mantel to light 
the way for Santa, and then she, too, runs off to bed. 


Bell Drill or Skip 


Ten or more children are chosen and each one carries 
a bell in the right hand, as in the illustration. To the music 
of the piano or victrola they skip in and then around the 
room or hall to the front, where they form a semi-circle, 
holding the bells up over their heads. 

Then, lowering the bells, they all repeat: 


O Christmas bells, ring out the story old — 
Gay bells, joy bells — the sweetest ever told. 
Immanuel the King has come — 

O chiming bells, be ye not dumb. 
’Tis peace on earth, good-will to men, 
Tell it again, and yet again, 

O Christmas bells! 


O Christmas bells, ring out the Saviour’s birth — 
Sweet bells, glad bells, this day to all the earth. 
That all to Him, their glorious King — 
O silver bells, may incense bring. 
Who welcome Him, with Him shall reign, 
Tell it again’and yet again, 
O Christmas bells! 
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Then all sing, to the tune of “My Bonnie” the following 


December 1917 


song. At the chorus all raise arms and swing bells in time. 


’Tis Christmas all over the country, 
Tis Christmas far out on the sea, 

The glorious, glorious Christmas, 
Most happy for you and for me. 


CHORUS 
Christmas! Christmas! 
Happy for you and for me, for me. 
Christmas, Christmas! 
Happy for you and for me. 


While singing the second stanza they join hands, and 
sway the bells back and forth, slightly raised, between them, 


And now with our sweet bells chiming, 
We swing them so gently, you see — 
And ring out glad tidings so joyous, 
How happy, how happy. are we! Chorus 


Then at the last line all skip around the room, or in a 
circle at the front, ringing the bells in time with the music, 
finally skipping off. 

Real bells may be used, or paper bells may be bought at 
the five and ten cent stores at the rate of six or four for 
five cents, the number depending on the size. 

The children like to cut and color cardboard bells, or to 
make paper bells according to the given directions. 


Patterns for Christmas Bells 


Fold tissue paper or any thin paper so that a number of 
bells may be cut at one time. Cut Fig. I. Paste tab A, 
over on B, forming a cone. 

Flatten cone as in Fig. II. Then fold on dotted line, 
point A over on point B. 

Cut in about three-fourths of the way on each side, 
alternately, following the contour, as below in Fig. III. 
Open carefully, and draw down slightly from lower edge. 

Run a thread or worsted through the top at point X, 
and leave end with which to swing the bell. Fasten a small 
kindergarten bead on other end inside bell for a clapper or 
tongue. 

The bells may be cut any desired size. The small ones 
are useful in trimming the Christmas tree, or as little sou- 
venirs for the guests, if there are any on the last day. The 
larger bells are used in the games, and for decorative pur- 








poses about the room or hall. Use paper of different colors, 
and let children choose. 
B 
A J 
Fig. I. 


Fig. I. 


Fig. Il. 
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Santa Claus and the 


Brownies 
(Continued from page 655) 


beside Harry.) And Grace’s big, big 
woolly dog. I should say that was as big 
as she is. (Dog comes in on all fours, sits 
up, begs, barks and finally curls up beside 
Grace.) Bob wanted a clown — right 
out of the Hippodrome. This is the fun- 
niest one I could find. (Clown enters, 
turns somersaults, etc. Stops beside Robert.) 
Last of all is Helen’s doll. Such a time as 
I had getting her over from Paris! But 
she’s a real French lady and can walk and 
talk as well as anyone. (Doll enters, walks 
stiffly across stage. One of the Brownies 
pulls a ribbon andsh says, Mamma!” an- 
other ribbon, and she says “Papal” She 
finally stands beside Helen.) 

Fifth Brownie Oh, what a lovely lady! 
I’d like to have her myself. 

Santa Whatever would you do with a 
French doll! Come now, Brownies, away 
with you! To the next house! Good- 
night, little children, and Merry Christ- 
mas to you all! 


Inexpensive School- 


room Decoration 
(Continued from page 629) 
tacks or screws, changing is only a matter 
of a moment. Some teachers own six or 
eight frames. 

I have in mind a second grade room 
where the only decoration is a set of six 
pictures, portraits of children by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

They are framed in narrow brown 
frames picked out in gilt with a gilt bow- 
knot at the top; the bow-knot would not 
suit all subjects, however. This set was 
bought at a department store sale. 

The pictures are hung low on the burlap’ 
dado, which covers the walls to the level 
of the top of the blackboards. 

There is nothing on the walls above, 
which are of a light green. 

The room is very restful and with a fern, 
a neat bulletin of brown burlap and occa- 
sionally a new picture standing on the top 
of the low bookcase or in the chalk trough, 
impresses one as sufficiently and well deco- 
rated. Few magazine pictures are large 
enough to hang above the blackboards. 
It is better to keep them near the level 
of the children. 

One small picture is lost on a large wall 
space. Until one’s collection grows leave 
the large spaces bare. 

Small pictures can be grouped, a small 
below a large, or a small either side of a 
large, or four together occupying the space 
that a large picture’ would cover. One 
should use care and group only pictures of 
similar subjects, color, and dark and light 
value, for one picture can completely ruin 
another if it does not agree with it in color. 
If hanging pictures of a similar size in a 
horizontal row, avoid making steps. It is 
better to keep tops on the same level. 

Pictures and mirrors should hang flat 
against the wall. Screw eyes should be 
about an inch from the top of the frame. 
Cords or wires should not be visible. 
Use a strong, fine cord or wire that comes 

the spool. Stretch it straight across 
back of the picture and fasten the ends 
% that they will not project beyond the 
fame. Hang on a firm tack or a glass- 
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ROYA 












of each egg omitted. 


ment. 


4 cups corn meal 
1% cups boiling water 
% cup milk 
1 tablespoon shortening 
1 tablespoon molasses 
2% cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


NO EGGS 






saves eggs in baking 


In many recipes only half as many eggs are required, 
in some none at all, if an additional quantity of Royal 
Baking Powder is used, about a teaspoon, in place 


Try the following recipe which also con- 
serves white flour as urged by the govern- 


Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 


661 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Scald corn meal in bow! with 
boiling water; add milk, melt- 
ed shortening and molasses; 
add fiour, salt and baking pow- 
der which have been sifted 
together; mix well Bake 
= hot greased griddle until 


rown. 
(The Old Method called 
for 2 eggs) 









headed push tack or on patent picture- 
hangers. . 

As you collect and begin to decorate 
your rooms you will gain in discrimination 
and taste. I prophesy a renewed interest 
and zest in your teaching. 

Both teacher and children will have a 
different attitude toward the school-room. 
The habitually ungroomed will begin to 
make an attempt at a toilet anticipating 
the pretty room and prettily dressed 
and smiling teacher. 

These suggestions are not dreams en- 
gendered in an impractical mind. Such 
rooms do exist, not one, but many of them. 

I have seen them with my own eyes day 
after day, in my round of visits, and I am 
always more particular about my manners 
and give a little better lesson and come 
away feeling that I have been visiting in a 
charming home rather than teaching. 
Such is the influence of one’s surroundings. 

They are rooms of teachers with ordinary 
salaries, but they are not ordinary teachers. 
I have no doubt that there are many such 
rooms in the country over. What can be 
done by a few can be done by all and think 
of the effect on the taste and happiness of 
the future generation! 

Was it not Longfellow who said, “Look 
on a beautiful thing, hear beautiful music 
or read a fine poem every day and you 
yourself will become more beautiful”? 





Get the Most Out of Your Food 


It is necessary that we should have pure 
blood if we want to get all the good out of 
what we eat that there is in it and to get it 
comfortably. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is dis- 
tinguished for making pure, rich, vitalized 
blood, perfecting the digestion and build- 
ing up the whole system. Get it to-day. 


Send for our new booklet ‘‘55 Ways to Save Eggs.’’ Mailed free on 
request. Address Royal Baking Powder Co., 144 William St., New York 






A Piece of Good Fortune 


The Youth’s Companion subscription 
price, $2.00, will not be increased. The 
fifty-two issues of 1918 will be packed full 
of the best stories by the most popular 
writers. The Editorial Page, the Boys’ 
Page, Girls’ Page, Family Page and all the 
departments will bring a vast amount of 
cheer, good entertainment and informa- 
tion for every reader in the family circle. 

By special arrangement new subscribers 
for The Companion can also have McCall’s 
Magazine — the fashion authority — for 
1918, both publications for only $2.25. 

This two-at-one-price offer includes: 

1 The Youth’s Companion — 52 issues 

in 1918. 

All remaining 1917 issues of The Com- 
panion free. 
The Companion Home Calendar for 

1918. 

McCall’s Magazine — 12 fashion 

numbers in 1918. 

All for only $2.25. 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


~ @O bd 
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Teachers Wanted 

$100 to $150 Month 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations to be 
held throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the Fall. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 


free of charge. 
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Jolly Old Santa Claus 


A jig tune: to be sung with a jolly dance and great excitement all along the line 


LaurRA ROUNTREE SMITH : ARTHUR SCHUCKAI 











1. Down’ the chim - ney who will go? _ Jol-ly old San - ta 
. mm his sleigh then who will ride? » Jol- ly old San - ta 


( about P 100 ) 


mf = 


Fill - ing stock - ings in ‘ Jol - ly old San- ta Claus. 
Swift - est rein - deer side old San - ta Claus. 









Tin - kle, tin - kle all the way, Bells are ring - ing from _ his sleigh; 


Sing hur - rah. for ev - ‘ry - year, San - ta Claus is draw - ing near; 


= 
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Down the chim-ney who will go? Jol -ly old San -ta Claus. 


In his sleigh then who will ride? Jol - ly old San -ta Claus. 
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The Victrola. and Victor Records 


can bring to your school all the happiness of the Christmas season, and count- 
less benefits, in pleasure and instruction, for every other school day of the year. 

Have you a copy of “Pan and His Pipes,’’ by Catherine Dunlap Cather? This little 
booklet of ten stories about music and its beginning is an appropriate Christmas book, and 


should be on the desk of all teachers for the story telling period. (Price 35 cents at all 
Victor dealers) 


Here are a few Christmas suggestions of Victor records for your school: 








wf] Silene Night (Gruber) (with Organ 5 “ reese Gaynor) 


Holy Night (Adam) Marsh and Lyric Quartet Merry Christmas (2) Sleighing Song (Riley. 
ic Quartet | 


Around the Christmas Tree (Old Swedish Folk- 
Christmas Shoes Elsie B. 


Messiah—Pastoral Symphony (Handel) Victor Song) (2) Little C 
35499 Concert Orchestra  M Messiah—Glory to God Joseph Mine (Calvisius, A. D. 1587) 
12 in.$1.25 (Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 


Victor Mixed Chorus 


Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming (2) To Us is 
Born Immanuel (M. Praetorius, A. D. 1609) 


17870 


essiah—And the Glory of the Lord 10 in. 75c 


(Handel) Victor Mixed Chorus 


45144 


Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock Elsie Baker Lyric Quartet 
10 in.$1.00 


Messiah—Come Unto Me Lucy Marsh Scrooge—Part 1—“Marley’s Ghost” 


William Sterling Battis 
Sane Angels from the Realms of Glory (Monteomery- . 12 in.$1.25 ) Scrooge—Part 2—“The Ghost of Christmas Past” 
mart) Trinity (Monologue arranged from“ A Christmas Carol’’) 
12 yn 25 | Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem hs oe Brooks) | (Dickens) William Sterling Battis 
Scrooge—Part 3—“The Ghost of Christmas 
and Carols (‘‘Christians, Awake,” —_ ee William Sterling Battis 
ree eTown of, Feshiohen. od Rest You, or Scrooge—Part 4—"The Ghost of Christmas to 
ight” CeCe, ¢ First Nowe "Silent Come” ( Monologue arranged from “A Christ- 


31770 Messiah— Hallelujah 


ayy 


mas Carol’) (Dickens) 


Bible Reading—Luke 2 (2) Christmas Carol 
( Reading) Harry E finn Humphrey 


It Came Upon th idnight Clear aS Hark! the 
Herald Angels ‘Si a to the World 


ictor Concert Orchestra 


12in. Chops (ligne el) 
ictor and 
0 Sousa’s Band 
Nazareth (Gounod) 
17647 Lyric Quartet 
10 in. } First Nowell 
7S (Old Christmas Carol) 
yric 


Noel (Holy Night) (Adam) ( Violin- 
1 ’ Cello-Harp) Venetian Trio 
Silent Night, Holy Night (Celes/a Solo) Felix Arndt 
64322 ( Song of the Chimes The Night Before Christmas \ Moore) 

10 in. (Worrell) (with s | Cora Mel Patten 
$1.00 Chimes) Alma Gluck = 





The Gingerbread Boy (Old Folk Tale) 
Christmas Eve (2) O Faulkner 
eur uit 
a (Normandie Carel) seaas bg Rome, of the Year (Organ Accom- ad 
1010. } Christmas oo 10in. 75S | Lord Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing {Organ 
i Good 


Reraeage 3 t) Chimes 


oyland—The Toymaker’s bo (Her- 


 — a. record made especially for the 
Victor Herbert’ 


children) s 


Hear these Victor Records at any Victor dealer’s. For further 
information, write to the 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N,. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


























Seasonal Programs IV 


Buckwheat Cakes for Breakfast 


(Teachers who want “Pieces to Speak,” must not think they are not 
2 for they are, a number of them as usual, ready to be taken out of 

the Program and given quite by themselves. Teachers who want to 
use parts of the Program only, in other programs, will find they can do 
so. At the same time, those teachers who are looking for something 
similar to a Play, but less difficult to give, will find it waiting for them 
in this , the parts of which all cluster about a central thought 
or idea. Give it to suit yourself, just to please the little actors; or 
more elaborately, with suitable costuming, additional songs, dances, 
etc., as an afternoon or evening entertainment.) 

Directions 

The Characters needed for this frolic are “Betty” and a number 
of children (not too many), who are the real Children throughout, and 
who are referred to as such in directions. The other children are Pan- 
cakes (there ma a4 4 be 12, or less. They may be quaintly costumed, 
or simply carry large pitchers, such as cake batter is stirred up in 
at night to rise for the next morning’s ing, and pancake turners); 
a Great Big Spoon (child with such spoon); ives and Forks (boys 

with knives and forks); Sirup-Cup (girl with sirup-cup); 
Gnddle (boy with pancake griddle); and the New Year (a very small 
child may be used for this yas she does not ap until almost 
the close, and says no ‘words By omitting “A Guest” and “A New 
Year Wish,” and giving the last line of “The New Year's Dish,” “For 
the little New Year,” instead of “For you, little New Year,” this 
Program may be given any time in the winter. 

In the center of the stage, or space allowed for the frolit, is a real 
breakfast table, neatly set. When the play opens, children are asleep 
across back of stage; Great Big Spoon, Knives, Forks, Sirup-Cup and 
Griddle are all asleep, too, in convenient places. Pancakes stand 
across front of stage. 


One Pancake (softly) 
“Frost’s on all winders, and the snow’s 
All out-of-doors!” — Riley 


Another (while all shiver) 
When Earth grows old, 
And aches 
And shakes 
And quakes 
With cold — 
’Tis time, I’m told, 
For Buckwheat Cakes! 


Buckwheat Cakes in the Making, O! 
(See music on page 666) 
Pancakes (sing each verse twice over to fit music) 


(Holding pitchers in front of faces) 
We're Buckwheat Cakes 
In the making — O! 
The whole night long 
We are waking — O! 
You’d best be in 
At the baking — O! 


(Glance toward Betty asleep; then stir briskly with “turn- 
ers.’’) 

’Twas Betty stirred 
Up the batter, O! 

With hand so brisk, 
And a clatter, O! 

With whir and whisk, 
And a spatter, O! 


(Skipping round in a circle.) 


The fire will heat 

‘Up the griddle, O! 
All round the edge, 

And the‘’middle, O! 
We'll bake as fine 

As a fiddle, O! 
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(Dance.) 
We’re Buckwheat Cakes 
In the making —O! 
The whole night long, 
We are waking — O! 
You’d best be in 
At the baking —O! 


A Midnight Frolic 
(One of the Pancakes recites slowly, while others act out the words) 


One midnight, when the kitchen was lighted by the moon 
From out her quiet slumbers awoke a great big spoon. 


’ 


(Spoon awakes.) 


It stirred around a little, still catching at a dream, 
And then decided ’twas the time to carry out a scheme. 


(Wakes Knives and Forks.) 
It woke the knives, it woke the forks—this energetic 
spoon — 


And told them to rehearse a tune — it would be needed 
soon. 


(Knives and Forks clatter softly, while Spoon awakes Sirup- 
Cup and Griddle.) 


And then it woke the Sirup-Cup that stood upon the table, 
And last the Pancake Griddle, so solemn, staid, and stable. 


(Orchestra plays, and Sirup-Cup and Griddle dance.) 
Each knife then played upon a fork as if it was a fiddle, 
And up and down the sirup-cup danced with the grim old 

griddle. 


(Betty wakes and comes forward.) 


The frolic wakened Betty, just this side of a dream, 
She hastened to the kitchen — there in a golden gleam 


(She sees them dance, rubs her eyes, they hear and setile 


back into places.) 
Of moonlight, saw the funny dance, and rubbed her eyes, 
until 
They: heard her! When she looked again, each, in its piace, 
was still! 
A Telephone Message 
(One of the Pancakes and the Sirup-Cup) 
Sirup 
Hello, Buckwheat, 
I’m Molasses — 
“Sap,” you called me — , 
How time passes! 
Buckwheat 
Hello, Sir — up 
With that receiver, 
In such tales 
I’m no believer. 
If it’s you — 
Sirup It is — no fable! 
Buckwheat Let’s meet! (Sirup) Where? 
Buckwheat The breakfast table! 
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Candy Boxes 


The cut shows Latta’s Con- 
struction Box, printed in colors, 
ready to cut out and fold to- 





























: gee according to instructions. 
; hildren enjoy making them up. 

12 for 14c: 25 for 25c; 100, 90c. 
uvenile design, cut and ready to fold, dozen, 15c; 100 for $1.25. 
i design, cut and ready to fold, dozen, 20c; 100 for $1.50. 


Blackboard Stencils 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, dozen assorted.......... pbsoses 25c 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set nine school months 
for 75c. Name any you want, each, 12c; 3 for 30c, 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Log Cabin; Turkey Calendar; 
Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; nta Going 
. Dewn Chimney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christmas Tree; Wise 
words) Men; Children Hanging Stockings; Christ Child; Washington 
on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll of Honor; Welcome; Gen. Per- 
shing on Horse; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
NOON, § Borcers, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
On. Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod ; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Bells; Holly; 
Santa; Rabbits; Birds; aiters; Japanese. 
Port-aits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; 


















Horse; pow; Des: Fox; Camel; Elephant; and I 


Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Buffalo; Indian; gratitude as a teacher for the for Teachers or add only 65c 
me Fox; Hen; Rooster; Locomotive; Steamer. splendid fourth edition of to the price of each of the 
‘ Smal! Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25c “Latta’s Book for Teachers.” 7 following and ask for either 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....35c It is far superior to any for- LATT, BOOK Latta’s Book for Teachers or 

Blue Stamping Powder, '4-pound bag..... 15c mer edition. One of the best 1.00 worth of supplies. 















Gift Assortment 
Tgetio Bn Trace: 
=. id Small Seals. Postpaid. 1Se. 







Common’ Branches,” “The structor, 1 year...... 5.50 
eeded § Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; Farm Stories,” “Pioneer Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 
Pumpkins; Jack O’Lanterns; Stories,” and “Standard Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; Poems” are worth more than Progressive Teacher, 1 yr. 1.25 
Santa ; Holly ; Chick; Bunny; the price of the book, to say School Century, 1 yr.... 1.25 
Easter Lily; Flags; Maple nothing of the numerous oth- School Education, 1 yr.. 1.25 
Sirup- leaves; Birds; Any Initial One er productions of great value Pathfinder, 1 year...... t.00 
Kind in a box. Per box, 10c. to aay a “ Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.00 
Mlustrated Primary Language Cards.....25¢ sider this the beat book ever Sokey af Iesitin, hoe, ae 
Word Cards, print and —— ccetecs a published for teachers. Everybody's + int RE “— 
table, BPrimary and Intermediate Language Cards.25¢ ‘WM. J. GEARHART, Postpaid, $1.00 Scientific American, 1 yr. 4.00 
Iiustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards..... 20c Danielsville, Pa 45 St. Nicholas. 1 year 3.00 

stable. BNew Primary Number Cards for Teacher.25c > Pa. . » 1 year..... 


Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work. ..22c 
2000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains, 40c 
1000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-inch..... 18¢ 


le, 








Latta’s Helpsfor Teachers 





Read What Teachers Say! 


Inclosed find money order 
Field; kimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Mill; for $1.4Q@ for more supplies, 
ish to express my 


things a teacher can get is 
this book, and in my opinion 


: : . “The Reports on Elimination 
Contains 5 a a Ps a of Obsolete and Useless Top- 
, ics and Materials from the 


What Teachers Need 


| Include ic for parcel post War Tax | See it listed on page three of this magazine last month 


=“) J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box K, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Calendar Pads 


Fancy Calendar Pads with 
Christmas design in bright colors. 
Small size, dozen, 15c; two 
dozen for 25c; five dozen for 50c. 
Medium size, dozen, 20c; two 
dozen for 35c; five dozen, 75c. 
Christmas Gift Booklets, dozen, 
35c; dozen, 50c; dozen, 90c. 


Drawing Paper, Etc.—Postage Extra 


White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib......... eoecccveeekdC 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib.........0s0seee0s 10 
Construction Paper, 14 sheets 20x25, assorted colors, 2 Ibs..... 40c 
Same paper, 50 sheets 9x12, 22 oz. (postage extra).......... 25c 

e @ 

Crepe Paper Decoration 


Rolls 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Christmas; Patriotic; 
Japanese ; Flowers; Valentine; Birds; Butterflies; Easter; Flags 
and Eagles; postpaid, 28c—or order any solid color you want. 


Our; Best Offer 


Pay $1.00 for Latta’s Book 









ormal _Instructor- Pri- 

mary Plans, 1 year...$1.50 
Practical Methods, Aids 

and Devices for Teach- 

ers with Normal I 


TEACHERS 




















At the Baking 


akes (one after another reciting, while all make motions 


together) 
i (Stirring the fire.) 
Stir the fire until it blazes, 
r eye, Like the sun, 
Who this very minute gazes 
s place, At the fun. 


(Heat and try griddle; spoon out batter.) 


Heat the griddle till it sizzes; 
Bring the batter; 

Spoon it out — how each one “fizzes!”’ 
But no matter! 


(Putting spoonfuls on griddle, as directed.) 


Put neat spoonfuls in a row 
’Round the griddle; 

Then one just exactly so — 
In the middle. 





| (Flap them over with “turners.’’) 





When one side is browned just right, 
Flap them over; 

Aren’t they nice and crisp and light, 
Sweet as clover? 











(Heap them on plates.) 


Heap them high upon a plate — 
Brown and tan cakes — 

For them hungry children wait — 
Buckwheat pancakes! 


(March toward table, and set plate in center. One of the 
Pancakes, meanwhile, recites) 


They Know Their Place 


All other dishes stand aside 
As fast as they are able, 

They know their place — when Buckwheat Cakes 
Come to the table. 


The toast, the doughnuts, and the jam, 
Each other softly cable, 
“Out of the way — for Buckwheat Cakes 
Come to the table!” 


Except the Sirup-Cup, and he 
Stubborn remains and stable, 

And Buckwheat bows, and smiles at him 
Across the table. 


Something About Buckwheat 
(Twelve pancakes recite, forming half circle in front of table) 


First In old Asia 
I was born; 
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Buckwheat Cakes in the Making, O! 


ENGLISH Foix Sonc 


wise a. 
= . 


4 


— 


oN 


December 




































































tempo. 


Came to Europe 
One bright morn; 

France still calls me 
“Saracen Corn.” 


Seeds like beechnuts, 
Corners three; 
“Beech Wheat,” England 
Christened me; 
And “Buch weiser,” 
Germany. 


When I came 
To U.S. A,, 
’Twas for me 
A gala day — 
Now I’m BuckKwHEAT, 
, « Blithe and gay. 


. Seventh Thirty inches, 
Tall I grow; 


Eighth 
Ninth 


Tenth 


} 
Eleventh 


Twelfth 


Or 


Leaves like arrows 
I can show; 
Flowers that touch 


The field like snow. 


Grain brown-black 

And white within; 
To Prince Wheat 

I am no twin — 
Nor the very 

Least of kin. 


If you’ve land 
That isn’t fit 
For Corn or Wheat, 
Put me init, * 
For Uncle Sam, 
T’ll do my bit! 


(Continued on page 648 
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Low Priced Two Year Offers 


on some of the Leaders, which prices we 
can’t guarantee after 30 day you 
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NOW is: You receive The 
1919—besides the splendid 191 


aoe should be in every home. So much every 
to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead 


(One Teer, 75c)—the 100- “page monthly that sets the styles in 
ing—the magazine loved in over 1,200, 
> aes worth-while yo newest fancywork, latest fashions and household 


issues for The Companion for 1918 (52 numbers). 
All the issues for the rest of this year, 1817. 





000 homes for its 
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To One or to 
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(Continued from page 666) 
Buckwheat Speaks 
One of the Pancakes (thoughtfully) 
Sown and grown, 
In sun and shower, 
Cut and dried, 
Ground to flour. 


Mixed and fixed — 
Time it takes 

To bake and serve 
Buckwheat cakes! 


Sirup Speaks 
The Sirup-Cup (gaily) 
Bubble, bubble, through the sun, 
Into shining metal; 
Boiling up, then boiling down, 
In a giant kettle. 















































Some just right to sugar off, 
Some just right to stir up; 

Some to serve with buckwheat cakes — 
Golden maple sirup! 


A Promise Fulfilled 
One of the Pancakes (reminiscently) 
The sugar sap 
Had long since spouted; 
When through the ground 
My green shoots sprouted; 


The days went by — 
With skies so blue, 
A Maple and I 
Quite friendly grew. 


In the faded gold 
Of an autumn day, 
From the happy fields 
I went away. 


“Good-by,” I cried, 

“TI have loved your splendor, 
I have loved your shade, 

So soft and tender!” 


“Good-by, Buckwheat,” 
Said she, serene, 

“See you next winter’ — 
What could she mean? 


“My sirup,” she cried, 
“Like liquid gold, 
Is made for pancakes” — 
So I’m told! 


. (Shaking hands with and speaking to Sirup-Cup) 
BucKWHEAT — To Smup-Cup 
And so we meet, 
Again, old friend, 
Will wonders never, 
Never end? 


A January Feast 
Fork (with a little white flower to represent a buckwhea 


) 
Flower of buckwheat, flower of buckwheat, 
- In the meadows sunny, 
Long ago a feast you spread 
Of delicious honey; 
O so good and sweet it was — 
How the hungry bees did buzz! 


Knife (with a little buckwheat flour) 
Flour of buckwhéat, flour of buckwheat, 
Changed — you still are able 





wat 
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December 


In the winter, feasts to spread 
On the breakfast table, 

Hot and crisp and sure to please — 

Children come, as thick as bees! 


(Breakfast Bells ring and children awake. They co 
toward table marching, round and round stage and singing) 


March to Breakfast 
When the day is just beginning 
In the chilly winter-time, 
When the fairies still are busy spinning 
Laces out of silver rime, 
Just before the school-bells sounding 
Fill the sparkling frosty air, 
There are other bells resounding 
O’er the silence everywhere. 


In the country, in the city, 
Eager tongues burst into speech; 
That each bell can have but one’s a pity 
When so far it wants to reach! 


“Ding! Dong-Dong!” “Buzz-zz! Buzz!” Such 


chatter 
As shrill chimes and gongs join in, 
While afar, with click and clatter, 
Spoons and dishes swell the din. 


From the Land o’ Dreams arriving 
In the Land of Work-a-Day, 
Children’s sleepy little feet are striving 
To keep up along the way. 
To the front, eyes bright and steady, 
“Forward now! It’s nearly eight! 
All the bells ring, “‘ Breakfast’s ready, 
Piping hot — O don’t be late!” 


One of the Children (as all form circle about table, others taki 


up places on either side) 


At the Table 


Our breakfast table is so bright 
In January weather, 
The linen is so smooth and white, 
Silver and glass together 
Just laugh and sparkle all the while, 
Till everybody gets a smile. 


Dear Daddy has his paper near, 
And Mother has a letter, 
But they don’t read; this time of year 
Breakfasts are so much better 
When eaten hot. And O the food 
To everybody tastes so good! 


A Guest 


One of the Children (at close the little New Year appears inl 


door) 

Jack Frost, trim the windows 
All with silver bloom; 

Bells, brim all the morning 
With your silver boom! 

Children, heap the table 
With the best of cheer, 

There’s a guest to welcome — 
’Tis the glad NEw YEAR! 


Four Children (running to the door, with dishes, (whch t 


offer New Year, as they bring in) 


The New Year’s Dish 
First Who wouldn’t be sweet 
Sown in the June 
To the rollicking time 
Of a bobolink’s tune? 
Second Who woulkdn’t be warm? 
Grown in the blaze 
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Of the glorious sun 
Of the buttercup days? 


Third | Who wouldn’t be crisp, 


com Golden, and brown? 
ging) Cut to the rush 


Of the leaves coming down? 


Fourth  Hihot, crisp, and sweet, 
As honey — it’s clear 
Buckwheat’s the dish 
For you, little New Year! 


March of the Pancakes 
Pancakes (with Flags, to “ Yankee Doodle,” 
lead all others in grand march) 
Some will vote for graham-cakes, 
Oat-cakés, bread-cakes, bran-cakes, 
('ncle Sam takes off his hat 
To his buckwheat-pancakes. 








Pinions The two most cheerful messages that a teacher re- 
uch ; ceives, when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 

Don’t you think a Buckwheat Cake pupils, and the cheque from the T. C. U. 

Every kind surpasses? 
Uncle Sam takes off his hat The first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second brings 

To his buckwheat-pancakes. the money to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the other many*expenses incident 

to a siege of sickness. Most important of all, the T. C. U. cheque brings 

Call us griddle-cakes, if you like, freedom from worry, without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 

Or call us simple pancakes, Will You Get Your Cheque? 


Don’t forget to call for more — 
We’re “Eat-all-you-can” Cakes! 
Chorus 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine—until 
Sickness, or an Accident, or Quarantine crosses your path—robbing you of 
your Salary and your Savings. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. 

. ‘ looks good—just as it did to Pres.'J. W. Crabtree, of the Wisconsin State 
A New Year Wish Normal School, who writes: 


All (forming pretty tableau, with Flags, about “When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, I did so» 


New Year, recite softly) believing that I was contributing to a good cause. I have found out since that | made 
May the days of the year a good investment. When enduring the period of — confinement myself, I re- 
rs taking Be golden and light ceived, without request, and without expectations, a cheque of $100.00 to my order, 


Like a griddle-cake, baked just to help out on my expenses. It helped. Certainly, the cheque looked good.” 


And seasoned, just right. Every teacher in America should be a mem- 
ber of the T. C. U. and share its protection. 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protective 
Organization—the T.C.U.—stands ready to 

2 y you $50 a month for loss of time caused 
ry Accident, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 
to $2,000 for an accidental death and many 
additional benefits, fully explained in our 
booklet. Sign your nameand address to the 
coupon and all information will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
613 tT CG U. Bidg. Lincoln, Neb, 


| Free Information Coupon 
1 To the T. C. U., 513 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


And then from glad hearts 
Where such sweets are stored, 

May the sirup of kindness 
Upon it be poured! 


Send Return Postage 


May we remind readers that manu- 
script will not be returned unless ac- 

' companied by return postage. To insure 
safe and prompt return every manuscript 

7 should have enclosed with it a properly 


Stamped and addressed envelope. The A West Virginia Teacher writes: 








Same statement is true of questions to the “Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 4 Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
: , illness caused by la grippe. I rtainl . ae, er - 
. ap editor. The publishers will not undertake mend the T.C. U.and the prompt way in which # ‘stimonials. 
17S W/Z to return manuscript or answer questions po pp diy Se Se sn paasphapterbiashedicess inadeaeves 
° ° : t my doctor’s bill and left me some ides, 

when this rule is not observed. Neither and I think that no teacher can make a mistake § wom coupon places the sender under no 

on bard keep such manuscripts on file by becoming a member of your Association.” obligation whatever) 
indefinitely. 

_ War Opens Hundreds of Govern- ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERI ES 
i ment Jobs to Teachers 

: PRIMERS FIRST READERS 


oy teachers should try the United|The Little Red Hen The Three Bears SE a eo 

States Government examinations soon to : uss in Boots — Keyna Ox 

‘be held throughout the entire country. ADVANCED PRIMERS Jack the Giant Killer 

The positions to be filled pay from $1200 | Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little Hop o’ My Thumb — Little Tom Thumb 


. ® to $1800; have short hours and annual] Little Red Riding Hood Jack and the Beanstalk—Diamonds and Toads 
Vacations, with full pay. ; 
Those interested should write immedi- Price, 30 cents each 


ately to Franklin Institute; Dept. G 222, 
PRochester, N. Y., for schedule x re ing all NOTE. These beoks can be used as supplementary readers with any phenic system. 


“fxamnination — See aa and large 
Beecrint ‘ oe 
bizinable and giving many sample ex.| £DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Amination questions, which will be sent | 2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Mee of charge. .CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dec« 
2. When front right hand corner of stage # ~~ 
is reached, the single line marches to back, § aroun 
ther across back to center of stage, down § hand: 
to center front. Girls turn to right and J °° § 
boys to left, dropping the ropes as turn ig § ‘°° ‘ 
made, which is caught by the girl or boy a 
following. Girls form complete circle on Jo... ; 
right side, boys a circle on the left, keeping B 4p. cx 
loops of rope at the same angle. March § forme 

twice around circle. then 
3 Meeting at front, girls turn to right § aroun 
‘ront corner of stage, boys to left front cor- § reach 
ner pulling the ropes over right shoulders § all sh 
to the front and holding out with left hands, § >es'"™ 
March to back of stage. From right and -_ 
| left back corners form diagonal figure cross. J 2°); 
es ‘ ———e_—— ing in the center of stage. Girls marching § 4,4; <j 

‘ “ from right back corner to left front corner, ” 
Christmas Rope Drill The boys marching from back left corner to right front § far en 
corner, turn, march to left and right back corners, making (a) 
(For six girls and six boys or any even number of children.) a square turn each time. Girls march to right front cor- J face « 
Seaeni march $ time. For’ piano “ eat Cea ty ae and boys to left front corner, crossing in the center of § tes) 2 
Good ° Laces f toget 

. For those who have th f a ph h, “Laughing Stage as above. i) 
eo. oon cniaient bre’ = this drill. —— _— 4 Wheel — Leaders stop at right and left front corners, an 
Spreng Girls wins: anit, chen auth dresses, oy oie lines halt and mark time. First half of girls’ ‘and boys’ lines efi 
and short sleeves. ite hair ribbons, white stockings and shoes. face to the left—the remainder of each line face to right. | g. 
ee ee boy’s suit of dark blue or black, black stockings Gras hands and raise arms even with heads, holding the ( 
If children are not able to furnish costumes the ordinary white free end of each rope in left hands. This makes the loops § right 
wash dresses with bands of tinsel for belts and hair ribbons of tinsel, hang evenly. When the wheel is formed march around § Girls 
white geen Lao black shoes will prove effective with very little twice keeping the cross or spokes of the wheel at same § Shak« 
. . . 1) 

ys ne silanes at thd lane halt ai used Spacing and angle while marching. _( 
for Christmas tetas. Rech child should have three depen 8 When the leaders have reached starting point, all met, 
~ dength, an =i plaited loosely and tied securely at each end to mark time until in diagonal position again, then each child Fi) 
nae tek Se soos et girls Sapo << ae Be grasps rope in left hand and holds out in a graceful position Ssiti 
be pinned to the right shoul nr xvlnn progaaty ” and circles slowly until partner is reached, couple one or § }.5;,,, 
ForMATION — Form in single file, girl in front of boy partner, each _ leaders should meet at center front, couples two and four § gonnd 
on grasps ae free ry of the rope Ly eding child Sensing er at right side of stage, couples three and five at left side, (f) 
droops o and green ropes the entire length of line. en couple six at back center. hold 1 
fo lowing oun grasp quic oa soy hea adi doe a" oe 6 Boys turn in, to side of partner and grasp girl’s left § hands 
(March ce iia hand, form one large circle of partners, girls outside of ring, § throw 
pee Pe boys inside, face to the right, go around circle twice with J Pi 
1 Enter single file from right of stage, march acrossback followingsteps. _- oP 
to lef€ side, make a slight turn, march to right side, then Start with left foot, march on counts one, two and three, oll 
back to left side, and continue until front of stage is on count four touch right toe to front, next count one, § iq ;, 
reached. With a large number of pupils this is very touch right toe to front, on two, touch right toe to side ready prece¢ 
effective. to whirl on counts three and four, on last two counts whirl Thi 
. girls 

When Christmas Goes Away. tons 
Music, A Frenca Foix Sone Words by Atice E. ALLEN. follow 
. . : : front, 
CHANT a 
. V T = behi , 
The Christ-mas fires have fad - ed to a spark; the Christ - mas bells are —_ 
et But oth-er fires are laid up - on the‘hearth. to blaze in crim - son hind | 
T rx ‘a f T a a 2S om : eo — 

PIANO == 
~ 1 ; ’ y V Wh 
Comp 
= 
at # A 1... Nh i io i a iS rm +: i... . Be 

+f i} — Ft OB ric 
me 3 + ++ z— a — 4 Se rT 2 — L 7 + t =F ¥ 
qui ‘- et; On shin - ing feet a-cross the star - litdark the win - ter snow-flakes drift; Dou) 
ri - ot—When Christmas goes a-way, he gives theEarth a pre - cious Christmas gift! _ 

ver 

= = ee Fy 

. , ————— es. ; 
a2 
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ack, around to face partners. Partners grasp 
5 hands, take one step to right and dip, then]] The ; 4 
a one step to left and dip, repeat with the || —— Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
nis free ends of ropes clasped in left hands, Reading and Spelling 
: raise hands high with right and left steps. : we. 28 
Dey On next four counts take sliding step, part-| Endorsed by thousands of enthusiastic teachers. Has 
sind ; * in _ —— ae should — made more than 100,000 children happy in their work. 
pl e couples to the same place occupied by a ; 
J . . M. ScHWALMEYER of the Florida State College for Women, says: 
arch rmer couple. Hold until all are in place, 8¢ J » 
= ae alee march step and bara “Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most 
ight § around circle. When couple one or leaders ai ~~ y wll dae oe ee of — that 1 
core reach center front the second time around, ayaa rn ” rey ee eer 
ders § all should be in the places occupied at the} See page 467 of this Magazine for September, 1917. 
nds, § beginning of Fig. 6. Girls should circle Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 
ond | % right of boy and partners face front. : s : 
a Couple one or leaders in center front, two G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ing and four right side of stage, three and five 
‘ng left side and couple six center back of stage. 
ner, Positions — Ropes held in left hand REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS 
ront far enough out to form graceful loops. 
king (a) Courtesy — Partners turn slowly, BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
cor- face each other, bow — girls a deep cour- matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 
sr of § tesy, boys left hand touching chest and feet] the mattress. 
together bow with a stiff nod. Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
ed (6) Thinking of Santa— Turn away which merely does away with part of the trouble. 
i : from partner right hand raised to face, What is necded is an antiseptic washable 
une forefinger resting lightly on forehead. ; Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
ight. Serious expression. which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 
the _ (c) Secrets — Face partner, boys raise the ree and atids meaie lite. yr . 
Oops # right hands and shake fingers at girls. Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 
Z: ‘ : "ee wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
yund Girls place fingers of right hands over lips. Made in All Si 
ame Shake heads, as if to say, “I will not tell.” rapier — 
(d) Looking for Santa — All turn to the Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. TRADE MARK 
, all eet bande slightly and shade eyes}]}] EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
‘hild § ™ : 
ition (ec) Listening for Santa — Hold same 
ition as Fig. 4 and bring right hand 
1c OF behind ears a if to catch dhe ‘ihieast Get Your Flag 
fe band. 3 RRC ap Seis and the Flags 
, f) “Happy, so Happy” — Boys sti 
hold the free end of ropes and raise left of Our Allies 
; left hands above heads, hold positions. Girls 
ring, § throw ropes over right shoulders. 
with Exit — Boys do not catch the ropes of 
the preceding ones but raise left hands 
h high enough to form graceful! loops, then 
Fee, “turn to right. Girls circle to left of boys 
one, and turn to left, catching the rope of the Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
eady preceding girl. the flags and the portraits needed for your 
whirl This forms a double circle, boys outside; Pegee.:, AR aa ee 


girls inside, marching in opposite direc- 

tions. March around twice. Boys un- 

wind and march out. Girls unwind and 
N. follow boy, the last two girls pause, face 
front, grasp ropes in left hands and make 
adeep courtesy to audience. 

Dip Step — Step to right, bring left toe 
behind heel of right foot and bend the 
€ knees. Step to left, bring right toe be- 
mn hind left heel and bend the knees. 





A Christmas Suggestion 


When you make a present of The Youth’s 
Companion you are giving not merely the 
means of wholesome pleasure and fascinat- 
ing information every week. 

It is not a publication merely — it’s a 
rend. The Companion alone is $2.00, but 

publishers make an Extraordinary 
Double Christmas Preseni Offer — The 
Fouth’s Companion and McCall’s Magazine 
ogether for $2.25. 

is two-at-one-price offer includes: 


—*— 51 The Youth’s Companion — 52 issues 
z “4 in 1918. 
'2 All remaining 1917 issues of The 


Companion free. 
3 The Companion Home Calendar for 
> 1918. 
»4 McCall’s Magazine — 12 fashion 
numbers in 1918. 





























All for only $2.25. 








¢ Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 









Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. all bunting flag 5 x 8 feet 
FREE. Fast colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. 
For the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Russian, and Italian. 
High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Russian, and Italian. Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process” painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16inches 
in a one< nd a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons )ou may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: A fine Pencil Sharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 20 buttons 
at ten cents. 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
Weill send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Just as we are going to press this delayed material from 
the Junior Red Cross League has reached us. We are 
putting it on this page, therefore, so that you may use the 
suggestions at once. While this Christmas, like all others, 
ought to be made a happy one for little children, they 
are not too young to understand that this must be a 
“serv'ce” Christmas, a time when they must forget them- 
selves and work for: other people. Let them sing all the 
lovely old:carols you can find and play all the charming 
games you know, but give the time usually spent in learning 
elaborate programs and making elaborate stage settings to 
“service”? Let us “do our bit” that next Christmas may 
be a happier time for all the world. 


Red Cross Has War Aid Plan 
for Schools 


As the result of the formation of a junior department of 
the American Red Cross twenty two million school chil 
dren of America have an opportunity to become active 
workers in the Red Cross. The plan for this organization 
was worked out by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, Presi- 
dent of Vassar College, and Dr. Anna Hedges Talbot of the 
New York State Department of Education. 

Although tke junior department of the Red Cross is 
only a month old, 5600 scholars in Plainfield, N. J., have 
been enrolled, and arrangements made for the enrollment 
of the 32,000 public school children of Buffalo. The move- 
ment is not limited to public schools.. Private and parochial 
schools are included and an effort is now being made toen- 
list them for war work with the Red Cross. 

The children enlisted in the Junior Membership and 
School Activities of the Red Cross — that is the official 
naire of the junior department — will be able to give 
definite service. Whatever work they accomplish will be 
done during school hours. This work will be carried on in 
all classes from the kindergarten up through the high school. 


To Help French Children 


Some of the work will be in behalf of the children abroad. 
Little Americans will make clothes for little Frenchmen !|— 
black sateen aprons worn by both boys and girls in the 
French schools, petticoats, cotton chemises, and capes. 
They will reconstruct old garments of grown-ups. Bringing 
the cast-off clothing of their parents to school, they will 
sterilize and cut it down. 

They will rejuvenate even stockings, for the destitute 
little French children who have gone barefooted through 
the winter are thankful for the chance to walk on seamy 
soles. As the French children are always eager to give 
thanks for any kindness, each child will sew his own name 
and address in every garment and will doubtless receive in 
returh a letter of gratitude from the small recipient on the 
other side 

The young Red Cross workers will make scrap books both 
for children and for soldiers in hospitals. They will do such 
plain knitting as comforters — and even the boys, like Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, find knitting a fascinating occupation. 


Jams and Preserves for Soldiers 


Children in manual training departments will make and 
repair boxes both for the shipping of their own goods and 
for that of other Red Cro$s chapters. They will make 
splints, crutches, wooden knitting needles. They will make 
soap molds with the name of the school cut in the mold so 





that it will be stamped on every piece of soap. As for the 
soap itself, members of the chemistry classes will make it 
with surplus fats brought from their own homes. 

Domestic science students will put up jellies, jams, and 
preserves. As shipping is a serious problem, the Red Crogg 
does not know yet how much of this kind of delicacy can be 
sent to the other side. 

It will, however, find a welcome in American canton. 
ments, Canadian hospitals, and with our own soldiers ag 
they return from the front. Boys will make trench candles 
by cutting eight columns of newspaper, rolling two of these 
very tightly together, folding the other six around them 
loosely, tying the whole together, and soaking it in paraffin, 

These are some of the methods for helping which the Red 
Cross wil] suggest in the manual it is now preparing. 

As many children are not able to raise even the twenty. 
five cents necessary for membership they will be enrolled 
in the junior department by schools and not by individuals, 
Any school that raises a supply fund which is the equivalent 


of twenty-five cents apiece for every child in the school is ¥ 


entitled to become junior auxiliary and all the children have 
the right to wear the regulation one dollar membership 
button of the Red Cross. 


‘“‘Portmanteau”’ Plays 


This sum may come from one outside benefactor, from 
school entertainments, from any advisable source. The 
Red Cross will assist the school entertainment plan, since by 
this method the children themselves can raise the money 
with little plays and motion pictures of a patriotic nature, 
fairy tales, or stories of Red Cross history. Scenery for 
plays will be made in portable shape so that it can be folded 
and sent over the country free of charge to any school that 
needs it. 

A Red Cross primer for the use of school children is also 
being prepared. This will relate in picturesque language 
the founding of the Red Cross in Geneva, its establishment 
in America, the lives of Clara Barton and Florence Nightin- 
gale, and other historical facts of piquant interest. It will 
contain also such matters of current history as the work of 


ambulances, of war-dogs, and of children like the readers } 


themselves, in the present conflict. The purpose of this” 
primer is to give children some idea of social service. 
Plainfield was the first town to take up the plan of the” 
junior department, and Buffalo the second, instead of wait- 
ing for each school to raise enough money for membership. 
Plainfield, with a whirlwind campaign, raised $1400, which 
enrolls every one of the 5600 children. 
conduct a campaign are coming in from Texas, Alaska, and 


every part of the United States. “a 
Dr. MacCracken is national director of junior member- # 


ship. His office is in the national headquarters of the 
Red Cross in Washington, D. C. 
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INCREASES THE STRENGTH 
AND ENDURANCE 


Of weak, nervous, care-worn, haggard- 
jooking men and women in a remarkably 
short time. This is found to be the 
efiect of the new medicinal combination, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Peptiron, one 














4 the taken before eating and the other 
ke it ® after. 
These two medicines, whose great 
and@ merit has been fully established every- 
“ross §@ where, are made from the best formulas 
in be @ for the blood and nerves. 
If a laxative is needed take Hood’s 
ston. § Pills. They are gentle and thorough. 
rs as 
ndles HAHNEMANN -MEDICAL COLLECE 
.~AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
these INCLUDING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
them ge established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
affin, high school and two 4 mea of college work required for 
eitrance. The Training School for Nurses is open to 
» Red women of good character, ages 19 to 35. Over 
i amduates of both schools. The institution is 
endowed and ownsallits own buildings. For informa- 
enty- tion regarding medica! school, nurses’ training school 
hospital, address DR JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box 13, 
rolled #f 281i Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
luals, 
alent 
att }| EASILY IN THE LEAD 
A penis very often driven, but a pencil is easily 
have lead. If you start right, it is comparatively easy 
Tship tokeep right. Lead the children at the 


of the school year to use 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire 
twelve months 





from We will show them to you on receipt 
The of 16c in stamps, and after you have 

ce by received your package you will feel 

none grateful to us for bringing these pencils 

y to your notice. You will get more than 

ature, Bi} your money’s worth. 

ry for They are made by the 

folded 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CHOOL SUPPLIES, S2t#!ceue matiea 








gua | 

: — ers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
men hes, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
htin- Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 

g , (gSducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 

it will Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 





Fumber, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
ords, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
3 ckboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
p Papere, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 

, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 

ress to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





ork of 
eaders 
f this 

























of the By. 2a 

‘wait MMunOIS Training School For Nurses 

ership. Founded 1880 

which Kecredited by the Illinois State pt pra of Nurse Exam- 
fiers a three year course of training to women 

how to } wish to enter the nursing fession. bractical ex- 

7 nd . tce in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 

a, a y experience provided in other institutions. 







Worable applicants must meet the requirements of 
; health, of age (20-35), of good moral character, 
ember- g had one year of High School instruction or its 


of the” mt 






ional equivalent. 
7 “tmnens and blanks will be sent on appli- 
o 












Superintendent of Nurses 
9 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


AVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 



























+] e 2 
_ ES sa three year course to young women 
une tween ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
uly 25 Blinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Lug. 25 hly allowance while studying. For de- 
t. 25 eusaddress Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
A 25 . Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 250497) YEARLY INCOME 
fan. 25 = FOR LIFE! 
Feb. offer you this prospect for an investment 





HM only $10. Write at once for full details. 








New Public Health Charts Avail- 
able for Teachers 


Education in personal hygiene by means 
which respond in every way to the needs 
of this ideographic age is offered in the new 
series of health charts just issued from the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, as originally prepared 
under the direction of Dr. C. E. A. Win- 
slow, Curator of its Department of Public 
Health. 

These charts are especially adaptable for 
schools where it may not be possible or de- 
sirable to use educational films, and may 
be easily transported. 

The Departments of Public Health and 
Public Education of the Museum five years 
ago prepared three series of public health 
charts for the use of schools of New York 
City. Each consisted of a folio of wall 
charts illustrated from original photo- 
graphs and devoted to the following sub- 
jects: “The Spread and Prevention of 
Communicable isease,”’ “Insects as Car- 
riers of Disease,” and “Bacteria and Their 
Work in the World.” 

The demand for these in the schools was 
many times greater than the supply, and 
doubtless many teachers were discouraged 
in their efforts to obtain them. As a step 
toward meeting this demand the Museum 
has just issued a new edition of the set en- 
titled, “The Spread and Prevention of 
Communicable Disease,” in sufficient 
number, the institution hopes, to supply 
all the schools of the city. 

On each is a large engraving delineating 
by scenes from life the mistakes of diet and 
bodily care which lead to human ills. 
The charts are 22 by 28 inches each and 
each set consists of 15 charts on heavy 
paper, bound at top and bottom with tin, 
and suited in every way for hanging on the 
wall. Although each chart is clearly 
labeled the sets are accompanied by a 
booklet containing information which may 
be of service to teachers in talks on that 
important subject of physical well-being. 

The delivery and collection of the charts 
is being attended to by the Museum.. As 
with the circulating collection of natural 
history specimens, the loan period is three 
weeks. 

Owing to the Numerous requests from 
educational institutions outside of the city, 
arrangements have been made to offer 
a limited number Of sets for the nominal 
price of $6.00 each, express charges extra. 

Educators both in New York and in 
other parts of the country, who desire 
further information regarding the new edi- 
tion may obtain it by addressing George 
H. Sherwood, Curator Department of 
Public Education, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 





Women Wanted — United States 

Government Jobs $75 to $100 

a Month 

The tremendous work of the war and 
the necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors is compelling the government 
to prefer women, in filling the thousands 
of places now open. These include many 
wonderful clerical opportunities for teach- 
ers at big pay. 

We advise all readers who are inter- 
ested to immediately write to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J259, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
positions now open to you and for free 





DN BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 











FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


THe ADVANCED 
MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


By MARIA MONTESSORI 








Author of “The Montessori Method,’ ec. 


2 volumes: 
Spontaneous A clivity in Education. 
The Montessori Elementary Material. 


Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. 


Dr. Montessori has now developed her 
system of education so that it applies to 
children of primary and secondary school age. 
This new work is of especial value to 
PRIMARY EDUCATION readers. Vol I. 
treats the theory and philosophy of her 
latest work. (Vol. II is practical, with direc- 
tions for using her material for language, arith- 
metic, history, etc. Cloth, 8v0, as a set boxed, 
$3.80 net. Each, separately, per volume, $2.00. 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 











TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tion avply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 





Word Power 


test f world is effective, f ful h. 
Put power in ¥ eur wee — make them win epecese. femme 0 d 
fon. our brains ion 


ri t 
you have proved them to others by your sper 


Mas‘er Any Situation Si +e. 


man who 
afjer. Mako oth rs do your will. q (AF oo ces sae 
Soce. Deve 9 domines compelling way of king and 
certain. Let i tall a about our Effective sotive Speaking 
method that now makes 
in your spare — 
bring immediate results 


fn. FJ this his indispensible p 
Special Limited Offer Fer.» re new mak Purposes, penen 
Gecetinge ster See 0 chars, Ore. 4 yy * 


North American Institute, 





Manhattan Chicago, ill. 











Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful and chin; luxuriant 

hair; attractive hands, coutiestable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; strengthen sagging "tacial muscles— have 
comfortable feet, all through following the simple 
directions of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical Culture for 
Face, Neck, Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
done so. No 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense — 


= results. 

4 peed Oe 
lesen yi Book- 
let containing 
many beauty 
hintsand allabout 
the wonderful 
work accom- 

by the 


“plished 
Grace Mildred Cateate Course 
Dept. 19, 624%. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


[A Division ¢Sqcnme Cocroft’s Physical 
Culture Course} 















book describing these positions. 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PAPER} * 
CUTTING, COLOR AND]5 
™ =] CONSTRUCTION WORK —| * 


Make these Action Toys] : 


Here is industrial busy ‘work your pupils will enjoy doing—Boy Blue, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of Wonderland Fame and Her | 
Friends, The Gryphon, The Dod, and other characters beloved by chil- § fe'x 
dren—all with movable arms, legs and heads—are made from illu 


BRADLEY’S : 
STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS | 


the most delightfully interesting busy work ever devised. 

The figures in outline on heavy construction paper are colored by the pupil with crayon 
or water color, cut out and put together with small brass fasteners. They may then be 
pasted in groups on heavy colored paper, forming an attractive picture for school or nursery. 

There are twelve Cut-Outs in each set, with supply of fasteners and complete directions. 
One each of the three sets will supply a busy work lesson for thirty-six pupils. Order to-day, 
addressing the office nearest you. 


FOUR DIFFERENT SETS! 




















No. 8213 The Family No. 8215 Mother Goose i 
No. 8214 Alice in Wonderland No. 8216 Miscellaneous Series is 

. Send for complete circular Price, each set, $0.25; postage $0.06 = 
PI 

BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS co 

A real incentive to the best color work at all times. Used by schools everywhere. Por 





EMBECO CRAYONS NO. 2 BRADLEY B-1 BOX 
The best for primary grades. Eight pans 


Noted for their easy marking and perfect semi-moist colors, Alizarine Crimson, Orange, The! 


blending qualities. Eight crayons, one each Gamboge, Gray, Hooker’s Green No. 1, Violet 


Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal Gray. May be ayy 











Brown and Black. assorted to order. Complete with good quill in all 
Price, per box, $0.10 brush. Price, per box, $0.30 § 


sy 





Send for complete catalogue of Crayons, Water Colors and Art Materials. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - - Springfield, Mass. | ~ 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco tr 


CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 
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NEW! ATTRACTIVE! PRACTICAL! 
Combination Domino and Chart 
Device for Number Seat Work 


This device is recog- 
nized by educators as 
9 one of the most thor- 
oughly pedagogical 
seat work devices on 
the market for teaching 
numbers. 

The outfit for one 
pupil consists of one 
set of dominoes on 
thick colored cardboard 
(to be cut up) and two 
durable _ cardboard 
charts, which are ar- 
ranged in a systematic 
order of development 
for teaching the forty- 





10| | five combinations. 
Number facts are 
quickly learned by 


matching or ones 

each chart number with a domino having a corres' 
ing number of dots; the smali number at the right 
used to verify the work. 

Illustration shows chart with several numbers covered 
by dominoes. 

Seat Work Worth While. 

it teaches every time and all the time it is used. 

Children never tire of this device. 

Complete set with instructions, 15c. 


gladly given. 
STELLA EBERHART 
i817 10th St., Des Moines, lowa. 


ins 


Quantity prices 





In Every School Room 
Easy to attach pictures, drawings, 
charts, pennants, etc., to walls by 


using 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 


Moore Push-less Hangers, ‘he Hanger 
witha Twist, for framed pictures, 
C mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 
Hardware, Drug and Photo 
Supply Stores. 
Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet 


ree. 
Dept. 43, MOORE rosnem CO., Philadelphia, “om 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


alogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
$i Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 

PLAYS: Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. | New Commencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every full of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have = 7 


6 
>. 
T. 8. DENISON & ¢ 
Dept.57_. ONTOAGO IE SS. iLLUSTRA 


EASS=PING) 
MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Betetog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two 
\ c lors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made with any 
3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Silver 
iM) t late 150 each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 
M4, ting silver 30¢ each, $3.00 doz. 
No. 3505 made with any name on 
band not exceeding 8 letters. Re- 
3262 mainder of pin lettered G.S. or H.S. 
and Late 19168, or 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
*. 80 doz. 4 ty silver — each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. 
























































“OTHERS ”’’ 


The late General Booth’s message to his Offi- 
cers all over the world: “ OTHERS” 

' There are num- 
bers of poor folk 
in all our big 
cities who dee 


sf 
Salvation 
Army 
for assistance 
during the long 
Winter months. 


os 


4 will 





ad Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 
D West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


76 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Christmas Roundelay 
Mrs. C. A. WAUGH 


(A tiny pageant arranged for four small 
boys and a children’s chorus. Adaptable 
for use by a large or small number.) 

The four small boys (six years old) will 
wear costumes made after the fashion of 
the old-fashioned doublet and hose, two 
of white, one of scarlet and one of pine- 
tree green. A chorus of children dressed 
in white and carrying ropes of sleighbells 
may be added with good effect. 


CHARACTERS 


JINGLE BE Lt will wear a white suit dotted 
with, bells and will carry a rope of bells. 
CHRISTMAS TREE will wear a suit of green, 
flecked with silver snow and will carry a branch 
of pine laced with tinsel and hung with bright 
colored balls. 

Hotty BERry’s suit of white will be trimmed 
with holly and he will carry a huge wreath of 
artificial holly with very shiny red berries. 
Pium Pupp1n<, in scarlet suit, will carry high 
a wide platter whereon is arranged a plum 
pudding decorated with holly and mistletoe. 


The Roundelay 


Jingle Bell (recites) 

I jingle in the morning, 
I jingle in the night, 

I jingle on the flying sleighs 
When Christmas snows are white. 


Christmas Tree (recites) 


I lift my rich green branches, 
My arms are full of toys, 

I am the loaded Christmas Tree 
Beloved of girls and boys. 


Holly Berry (recites) 
I am the Christmas holly, 
I make the season gay, 

I trim the Christmas pudding 


On Merry Christmas Day. 


Plum Pudding (recites) 


I am the fat plum pudding, 
The big black raisins’ lair; 
A Christmas dinner without me, 
Would be a queer affair. 


(The four small boys go marching to the ex- 
treme right and left of the stage, while the 
chorus sing the old Christmas carol:) 


Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth through the air, 
Christmas bells, Christmas trees, 
Christmas odors on the breeze, 
Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth through the air. 





Teachers — Get Government 
War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination ques- 





Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Fe esnee Citdnon 


to acompetent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it, isoneof the main du- 
ties that the school can perform for 
a student: says Dr. Suzzallo, 
President of University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 











WHEN QUESTIONS ARISE 
in the history recitation, in lan- 
guage work, spelling, or about not- 
ed people, places, foreign words, 


synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the 
information desired? 
Your pupils should have every opportunit 
to win. Why not requisition your school offi- 
cials for the New International the One 
Supreme Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
39, 000 Geographical Subjects. 
6000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary wtththe ne ~» divid- 
ed page,, characterized “A siroke of 
Gen Type matter 1s equivalentto 
that -, al 6-colume encyclopedia. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


= seme 

















||| REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. |} 


|i} WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
tions, etc. F E to teachers, a new |}! 
booklet entitled the “Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. | 
aia 
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LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW —PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint 
in Water Colors or Oil. Let us develop 
your talent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Write for particulars and free illustrated 
Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, - 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING 


By Prof. John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
Revised by W. C. Bagley 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 

The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. They 
are: 1. The Law of the Teacher. 2. The Law of the 
Learner. 3. The Law of the Language. 4. The Law 
of the Lesson. 5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. 
The Law of ee Process. 7. The Law of Review. 


No teacher can afford to be without it 
Price 75 cents; postage 10 cents. At all booksellers 





Stadio 509, Omaha, Neb. 








tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S& Beacon Street, Boston. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


ME TEACHER'S EXGHANGE © °3e's2ieon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 





























Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
353 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK people. We register only reli- 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. able candidates. Services free 
Chicago Otfwe, 306 So. Wabash Ave. : 
Established 1855 Sccusn Biah hoo : to school officials. 





- 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres:, W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


This Matchless Collection of 
Poems only 15€ toy 


You could not duplicate it for 
three times the price 


"THESE are the poems that have 
stirred men’s souls in this and 
other generations—outpourings of 
enius that every pupil should read and 
ome familiar with. Never before 
has such a splendid collection been 


gathered together in one convenient 
book as in the 


“101 Famous Poems” 


Just the poems that you want for read- 
ing, memorizing and study purposes are 
here, as well as a prose supplement con- 
taining such immortal selections as the 
Declaration of Independence, Gettysburg 
Address, etc., etc, Lincoln’s’ letter to 
Mrs. Bixby is included as a timely and 
beautiful tribute to patriotism. 


Bound in paper covers, handy size (4x8 
inches) with photograph of each author. 
Price. 15c per copy prepaid, jn any quantity. 


© free samples) 


The Cable Co., 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
See ee ee er DT E EEE EEEESELEREREERERELEEEELLEEE ERE 

















Special War Duty for Home 
Economics Teachers 


Home economics teachers in the schools 
are told in a recent circular of the Bureau 
of Education that a special obligation rests 
upon them to take an active part in the 
national food and clothing problems aris- 
ing from the war. They are in a strategic 
position, according to the Bureau’s circu- 
lar, which says: 

“Teachers of home economics can reach 
into the homes of the patrons of the public 
schools and aid in extending a knowledge 
of food conditions. They can explain 
the reasons why American families are 


asked to modify some of their food habits. , 


They can raise food economy to the plane 
of patriotic service. They can assist 
families in matters of economy so that 
better living conditions can be main- 
tained. Of course, all home economics 
teachers will alter laboratory practices so 
as to conform to present food conditions, 
but they may do much more; they may 
carefully make plain the reasons why 
America with her abundance of food ma- 
terial asks her people to select carefully, 
use wisely, and waste not one particle.” 

The Bureau’s circular points out that 
home economics teachers have already 
assisted materially in the work of food 
preservation. They can help further, it is 
asserted, by taking pupils on “‘fruit pick- 
ing” picnics to gather fruit for canning 
that would otherwise go to waste. This 
will be possible until very late in the fall 
in some sections. The products of food 
preservation may be donated to the Red 
Cross, sent to the soldiers in France, used 
for public school lunches, or sold for some 
community project. Home economics 
teachers can emphasize the cooking of 
perishable foods and reduce the use of the 
needed staples. 

Sewing courses in the schools may also 
be modified to meet war needs. “It 
should be required that half of all class 
work be done upon old material,” says 
the Bureau. “The value in teaching 
lessons in thrift cannot be overestimated. 

“Whenever possible, articles useful to 
others rather than to the pupil should be 
made. This is valuable in establishing 
among the pupils interest in the great 
national and patriotic movement of the 
present time and in suppressing selfishness 
and vanity. 

“There is no particular reason why the 
student in sewing should carry away the 
product of her efforts. The instruction is 
given, as is all other instruction in schools 
for training the intelligence and the skill 
of the student. To rely upon the selfish 
desire of the student for an article of per- 
sonal use or adornment to hold he. ‘nterest 
is to undervalue the real purpose of the 
work. 

“Students in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high school classes may sew for 
the Red Cross on various hospital gar- 
ments. In this work both speed and effi- 
ciency may be developed. If each child 
who makes a garment is permitted to 
attach the name of her school and room to 
the garment she will be more interested. 
“The acceptance of these suggestions 
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THACHERS’ 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


AGENCIES 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





—— 


entails additional work and responsibility 
for the teacher in charge. It will be neces- 
sary that she establish among the mothers 
of the children in her classes an under- 
standing of the purposes and of present 
economic conditions as they relate to 
woolen and cotton fabrics. 

“ Adaptations of home economics courses 
to war needs will strengthen rather than 
weaken the work as heretofore given, 
and will be of great value in awakening 
among the students interest in the world 
problems of to-day,” 





The Story 


(For eight little folks, each saying a line or 
two, and all the last four lines.) 


First Amanger, 
Second A star, 
Third Three kings, 
From afar; 
Fourth Ashepherd, 
Fifth A song, 
Sixth <A bright 


Angel throng! 


Seventh Glad tidings 
Eighth And glory! 
All These words 
Tell the story 
Of that long-ago morn, 
When the Christ-Child was born! 
—A.E. A. 





Friends Tried and True 


The little dog drooped what tail he had, 
The broken doll fainted away, 
And the poor Teddy Bear was filled with 
despair 
When the new doll came to stay. 
“©, have you forgotten old friends?” they 
cried, 
But the little girl didn’t hear, 
As she cuddled with joy her new-found toy, 
And sang in its waxen ear. 


But the days flew by and she missed her 


friends, 


Though she cherished the new love, too; 


But the waxen girl with the flaxen curl 
Played none of the games they knew. 


‘So she hunted around till she found them 


all, 


And they snuggled up close to her breast, 
And never a word of reproach she heard, 
“Old friends are 


As she whispered, 
best!” 


— John Rutland in Leslie’s Weekly 









' your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
td. Since the 













D drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
mses — or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
Peat rclief in Murine applications. 





Eye Strain induced b 
ply Murine to Schoo 












h its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., 
Book of Eye Free on request. 
ies you with Murine. 


* 





The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EX CHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
s “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent 









and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
i your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 


Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
astom among the better class of men and women to go 
‘Rome after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 


In the School-room oe are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
y Faulty Systems of Lighting. 

Children’s Eyes to Restore 
hal Conditions. Murine does not oun — , sooth- 


Your poate, 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 








OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 


623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS Education and Normal Schools. 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 

















This is an age of specialists —it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 













ag TEACHERS I 
or Emergency Vacancies in 17 states. ROG N7- TEACHERS 


The Largest Agency in the West. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coo 
9 A 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7"; 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


es OF TEACHERS NEEDED f 














C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 



























i This is the statement of a teacher—an ardent enthusiast of clay modeling—who made 
e test. 






















dtis Jit ia means or th pupil do hig best work in modeling beens ‘Plaste- 
line” is of just the “ihe consistency to mold easily ,- +r bya ——s it is formed. 
ade ty wee Deten Se Por y 5 oo Sa. of neatly ail is why it 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA A 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Bunting Flag, or Silk Flag, (32 x 48 
inches) mounted on staff with ornament, a Framed Pic- 
ture of Washington, or Lincoln (20x 26 inches), or a 
high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your Schoolroom 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils 
or Picture post cards, as selected. A $2.50 order for the 
pencil sharpener, or a $5.00 order for Flag or Framed 
Picture. Pencils sellat 5c each, post cards at 10c per 
package of 10 high grade cards. Assortment if desired. 
All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed.. Order 
to-day. Dept. 100 


The Lee Company, Saginaw (W. S.), Mich. 


10 000 TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
’ GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
Civil Servicé examinations are now being held every 
Tuesday in allthe principal cities of the United States. 
10,000 Government positions are now open at Washington, 
D.C., to both men and women. Many of these posi- 
tions do not require shorthand but typewriting only. 
Bookkeepers and clerks are also in great demand. The 
salaries paid range from $1,000 to $1,800 per year. The 
examinations are not difficult. Teachers can prepare in 
a very short time while teaching for these positions by 
taking typewriting, shorthand and typewriting, or book- 
keeping by mail in the Home Study Department of 
Carnegie College. Why teach at from $400 to $500 per 
year? Our country now needs your services. Will you 
repare to do your bit? This is your opportunity—there 
is no time for delay-—write to us at once. We can fur- 
nish you with a typewriter. It will cost only a trifle to 
enroll with us. t us send you our College Bulletin and 
“Free Tuition Plan.” For speicstion blanks for the 
Civil Service Examinations and full periculens address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGCRS. OHIO. 











SCHOOL PLAYS 











We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for allschool 
lays and operas. 
Ehabesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion add 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 

Box G, 

58W. Lake Street 
Chicago, til. 














The Wassail Song 


Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a-wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 


CHORUS 
Love and joy come to you, 
And to you your wassail too, 
And God bless you, and send you 
A happy new year, 
And God send you 
A happy new year. 





Christmas Carol 


The earth has grown old with its burden of 
care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and 
fair, 
And its soul, full of music, breaks forth on 
the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to- 
night! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ Child fall gentle and 
white, 
And the voice of the Christ Child tells out 
with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lowly, the wretched 
and poor, 

That voice of the Christ Child shall fall, 
And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of a hope that he dared not to dream of 

before, 

With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the 
field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas 
have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
— Phillips Brooks in Young People’s 
Weekly 





FOR BUSY WORK 





PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 25 CENTS 















































to— too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far - 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and Buy stamps for 
me, . 





Fifty-Nine More Similar to This Cre 





Here is a partial. ist 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for—fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
*knew-—new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 








(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


Packed in a neat cardboard tox 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 








HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Run-down, Weak and Nervous — 
Made Strong by Vinol 


For the benefit of school teachers and 
girls who overwork and get into highly 
nervous, weak and run-down condition, we 
publish this letter from Dorris Coplier, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.— “I go to the high 
school and take music lessons, and became 
run-down, weak and very nervous, so I 
could not do anything. I would shake 
all over and could have screamed at times, 
and was really unfit to keep on with my 
studies. Mother purchased a bottle of 
Vinol for me and within a week I was bet- 
ter, and in two weeks I had gained five 
pounds and felt fine.” 

It is the curative strengthening ele- 
ments of beef and cod liver peptones, 
aided by the blood-making, revitalizing 
effect of iron and manganese peptonates 
and glycerophosphates, contained in Vinol, 
which made it so successful in building up 
health and strength and overcoming 
the nervous condition of Miss Coplier, 
and we ask every school teacher or school 
girl who is in a like condition to try Vinol, 
on their druggist’s guarantee to return 
their money if it fails to benefit. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 

The HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


isready. Ask usforacopy of PALMER PENMAN- 
SHIP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving PI., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bidg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Widener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga 


Hose Supporter 


A Guide a iS ay 
Good Corsets AS 


The presence of 


Vid Gui 
Hose Supporters 


on corsets indicates 
that the thought of 
the manufacturer was 
not how cheap but }} 
how good he might 
make his product. 














































































































Oblong 
Rubber 
Bucton 


Because of exclusive features—supe- 
rior materials and fine workmanship, 
Velvet Grip Supporters cost the corset 
manufacturer more than do ordinary 
kinds, If the maker has not stinted in 
this detail, it should inspire your confi- 
dence in the excellence of his product. 
Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified by 


the Oblong All-Rubber Button. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BosTON 
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If you are not meeting with the 


SUCCESS YOU DESIRE 


Here is a list of books that will help you 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By Caro.ine GRIFFIN 
Cloth. 224 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an 
unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these ns closely, week by week, will find not 
only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the 
material used. 
ne with the English lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature Study and 

mes. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no progressive 
teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Kare K. O’Nemt and Ancre B. WarrtincTon 
256 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arithmetic, and supplies 
much drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves children inaccurate and in- 
efficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new ideas, new devices on short 
notice. This book on your desk will be a constant source of recreation and 
inspiration. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 


By SamvueL CLABORN PARISH 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist of selected memory 
gems, mottoes, poems, songs, stories and anecdotes for every school day in the 
year. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
By Myra Kine. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 
in correct form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 
correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons than this. 


E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Myra Kine. 
Author of Language Games, etc. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in every possible 


way. 
One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest ‘to the child, shall 
t to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 
asting benefit. ‘ F 
It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 
By CuristiaANA Mount. 
Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 
cult ts to tievise peostable and Taialle enplayusent tor to ‘svi toe thet 


leisure hours. 7 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author has given to teachers material 
for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macutrg, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 
for action. The pla s in this little book furnish right action for the i ination 
by allowing the chi d to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy ‘ 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Etta Merrick Graves. 
Joint Author of “ A Year Book for Primary Grades” 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I— First Term — For September, October, November and December 
Vol. il — Second Term — For January, February and March. 
Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro- 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “gifts” materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color harmonies, and illustrative work. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 
By Dorotny Howe (Alice E. Allen) 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Working and illustrative cuts. 127 pp. 
September: Seed finds and studies; envelope and box-making for storage. 
lay 


October: Tracing, coloring, and cutting out leaves and acorns. November: Pla 
work’ with scissors and paper. Mayflower memories and Pilgrim life suggestions. 
And so on for each month to June there is abundant play work with free hand 
drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate activities in speech, song 
and motions. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
With Drawings for the Blackboard 


By Neviue Latsrop Het. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children. TIllus- 
trated with unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on the board. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Pror. D. R. Aucssurc. 
75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses, and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 


THE FIRST FLAG AND OTHER PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


Cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Cuey and for the Flag of 
Our Country is being instilled into the boys and girls, teachers will greet 
this new volume with delight. 

Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little performers. 
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THE YOUT MPANION 


CHEER and SERVICE 
ce oreat call everywhere is for Cheer and Service. 


In the home, in school and community. All ages, 
all callings, friends and neighbors are alike in their need of sane, 
genuine, wholesome Cheer, the sort that ssrvee—AND HERE IT IS. 
There is nothing like The Companion for a Christmas Gift 


12 Great Serials or Group Stories for 1918—then 250 Shorter Stories 
Rare Articles by noted authorities. “The best Editorial Page in the country.” Current 
Events, Nature and Science, Family Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, Doctor’s 
Corner, Things to Make, Money to Save, Games and Sports to Play, Companion Receipts. 


The Companion is a wonderful help in the school. For Supplementary Reading, for 
Informing Articles, Current Events and Nature and Science, it is not only FIRST 
aid but BEST aid to the teacher. Every line is wholesome and “lifts.” 





The Biggest Reading Value for Your Family 


Every NEW subscriber who sends $2.00 for The Youth’s Companion for 1918 will receive: 


1. FIFTY-TWO ISSUES of 1918. $ 00 
2. All remaining 1917 Weekly Issues FREE. } For only * 
3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1918. 

CTs1} 


By sending $2.25 this may include 


4.McCALL’S MAGAZINE for 1918. 


(Regular subscription price 75 cents a year) ALL THE ABOVE FOR $2.25. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












































